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Do you realize the value of a smile 
when telephoning? It helps a lot. 
Of course, the other person can’t see 
you but the smile is there just the 
same. It’s in your voice. And it re- 
flects a friendly, cordial personality. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





In times like these, “The Voice 
with a Smile” is especially impor- 
tant and worth while. It is a char- 
acteristic of the American people. 
And one of the fine traditions of the 
Bell telephone business. 





THE BELL SYSTEM IS DOING ITS PART IN THE COUNTRY’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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Revised Admission Standards 


By H. E. HAWKES 


The Story of a Conference Which Reformulated the Entrance 
Requirements of Columbia College 


E ARE witnessing nowadays 

WV a revival of active attention 

to the old, yet ever new, 
question of college admission. This 
question, like most educational topics, 
may be approached from several di- 
rections. To some it seems to reduce 
to the purely statistical calculation of 
marks on entrance examinations; to 
others it is largely financial, that of 
finding enough students to float the 
institution; to still others the human 
problem of selecting those who will 
fit in the college community seems 
important. Of course, in actual prac- 
tice, it is likely that all of these 
considerations and many others are 
given weight. 

Regardless of the special technique 
which this or that college may employ 
in selecting its students, there is no 
doubt that increasing attention has 
been devoted during recent years to 
the preservation of continuity in the 
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educational process. We sometimes 
forget that two factors are essential 
to that continuity of the educational 
process—the institutional and the 
personal. In admissions, we empha- 
size the importance of the personal 
through cumulative records and the 
like in order to secure continuity for 
the individual. We often overlook 
the fact that since these individuals 
are passing from one institution to 
another, the question of reasonable 
institutional continuity ought to 
receive some consideration. 

Let us first consider briefly the 
institutional or subject-matter con- 
tinuum. At one extreme is the cram- 
ming school, or high-powered private 
tutor, whose function is to determine 
just how much emphasis is placed 
by the college of the candidate’s 
choice on this or that aspect of the 
requirements for admission, and to 
strain every nerve to provide enough 
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material to the student so that at the 
moment of examination he may dis- 
gorge impressively. This recognizes 
the demand on the part of the college 
for a certain kind of continuity 
between preparation and college. Then 
there are the private preparatory 
schools which fit almost exclusively 
for a small number of colleges. In 
this situation there arises almost 
inevitably the assumption on the part 
of the school that it must be condi- 
tioned with perfect precision on the 
requirements for admission to the 
particular college, with little or no 
regard to the kind of youth with 
which it is dealing. I realize, however, 
that this point of view is rapidly 
vanishing. Next come large high 
schools which provide a college pre- 
paratory course in which the attitude 
of the private school is assumed so far 
as possible. Then finally one observes 
the so-called progressive schools which 
in the past have paid little attention 
to subject-matter continuity with the 
colleges to which their students are 
making application, but live in hope 
that in some way or another they 
may get past the admissions barriers. 

In days long past when the college 
curriculum was merely a continuation 
of the Greek, Latin, and mathematics 
of the secondary school, it was essen- 
tial to pay major attention to this 
matter of curricular continuity, and 
most of the traditional attitude 


toward admission to college is a relic 
of those days. Indeed, no one can 
escape from the fact that some sub- 
jects like mathematics and the ele- 
mentary foreign languages are one 
dimensional; they are just one thing 
after another. This is true to a lesser 
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degree with the sciences, but when 
one comes to the social studies, one js 
confronted with a_ two-dimensional 
field instead of a one-dimensional line. 
With increased emphasis on these sub- 
jects, the whole problem of admissions 
assumes a somewhat new aspect. 


HE realization of continuity for 
the student as he enters college 
is a different matter. From his point 
of view and from that of his parents, 
education is one essential feature of 
growing up. And growing up ought 
to be a smooth process of develop- 
ment. To be sure eruptions do some- 
times happen in the experience of 
youth. They are usually, however, 
the result of conditions which have 
been brewing for a long time, but 
which break out suddenly. One 
might recall the analogy with natural 
forces in geologic time. There are 
from time to time devastating earth- 
quakes and although the outburst is 
sudden, there has always been a long 
and silent condition of developing 
strain which at last causes the con- 
vulsion. But the effect of such cata- 
clysms in the whole geologic picture 
is infinitesimal compared with the 
effect of the slow day-by-day action 
of inexorable forces working gradually 
and quietly. In fact, the cataclysm is 
a detail rather than a dominating 
element in geologic development. 
Similarly in the life of youth, it is 
well not to count on any benefit from 
discontinuities, but to let the process 
of education go forward for each indi- 
vidual with a maximum of smooth and 
orderly progress, and with as little dis- 
turbance as accompanied the passage 
from the Cambrian to the Silurian eras. 
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The problem before us is to pre- 
serve as far as possible these two 
continua, the personal and the insti- 
tutional, simultaneously. But many 
questions arise. What kind of prep- 
aration for college best serves this 
purpose? Is a highly specific pattern 
of subject-matter necessary? Just 
what do we need to know about each 
candidate in order to effect a smooth 
transfer from school to college? What 
qualities should the candidate possess 
in order to get the best results both 
for him and for the maintenance of a 
college with high ideals? 


N AN attempt to obtain light on 

this complex question of preserving 
the two continuities at the same 
time, a conference of the instructors 
of Freshmen in Columbia College was 
called last year. 

This group of fifty or more instruc- 
tors in the courses open to first-year 
students was asked what kind of 
student made the most distinct suc- 
cess in his freshman courses. Did 
such success depend on the subjects 
that he had pursued in school, or did 
it depend more upon certain qualities 
of mind, character, or maturity? If 
the latter, what were these qualities 
that made for freshman success? The 
result of the two-hour discussion was 
almost dramatic. There was prac- 
tically complete agreement that the 
exact pattern of the preparatory- 
school course of study had little to do 
with college success. Whether the 
youth had two or three units in this 
or that subject, or not, seemed to be 
trivial provided he possessed certain 
capacities. These qualities or capac- 
ities were defined in one form or 
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another under three heads. First, the 
student should be able to read with 
reasonable speed and comprehension 
the various kinds of material con- 
tained in the freshman curriculum. 
He should know how to accommodate 
his reading ability to the sciences or 
mathematics where every word counts 
and reading must be slow and detailed, 
as well as to the close but less intensive 
reading in the social studies, and the 
wide range of material in the course in 
humanities. He should also have the 
ability to express his ideas clearly and 
concisely, orally and in writing. Mere 
facility without clarity and without 
ideas is not enough. This adds up to 
preparation in English, but the exact 
means of acquiring these skills was 
believed not to be important. Cer- 
tainly it does not depend on the 
reading of any one prescribed list. 
Second, the student must be able 
to take on a hard and demanding 
intellectual job and to carry it through 
to completion. This means discipline 
and character, the possession of which 
could only be assured by evidence 
that the young man has shown exactly 
this capacity during his school career. 
Third, the student must be able to 
deal with ideas. Otherwise expressed, 
he must possess a reasonable intel- 
lectual maturity. Evidence that the 
student has this quality must also 
come from his school. Consequently, 
it appeared that although the precise 
pattern of schoolwork did not seem 
significant, the quality of that work, 
the spirit in which it was done, and 


the intellectual development that 
it encouraged were of supreme 
importance. 


Following this meeting further con- 
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ferences were held. It was finally 
decided that the only way to revise 
our requirements for admission in 
accordance with our findings was to 
leave to the discretion of the Director 
of University Admissions the decision 
as to whether or not the applicant 
possesses the qualities which will 
enable him to do the work of the Col- 
lege satisfactorily. It is interesting to 
observe that this is exactly the nature 
of the requirements for admission to 
Columbia College fifty years ago. 
At that time, however, the deter- 
mination as to whether the candidate 
possessed the necessary qualities 
depended almost entirely on subjec- 
tive opinions. Each college prepared 
its own entrance examination, depend- 
ing on the particular bias of the person 
delegated to prepare them, a situa- 
tion which imposed a task of hope- 
less complexity upon the preparatory 
school. Recently more uniform and 
objective types of examinations have 
been devised and will be used for 
discovering the quality as well as the 
knowledge of the candidates. Careful 
reports from the preparatory schools 
will also be a part of the process. 

The whole discussion resulted in the 
following action by the faculty of the 
College: 
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Be It Resolved, That the requirement 
for admission to Columbia College, 
effective September, 1941, shall be the 
presentation of evidence satisfactory to 
the Director of University Admissions 
that the candidate is: 

a. In good health, of good moral char- 
acter, and sufficiently mature to profit 
by the work of the College. 

6, Adequately prepared, as evidenced by 
graduation with high grades from an 
acceptable secondary school, in English, 
foreign language, science, history, and 
mathematics, to follow with success the 
program of study in Columbia College. 


It is obvious that such a plan of 
admission implies unusual confidence 
in the wisdom of the Director of 
University Admissions. It is also 
obvious that close co-operation and 
complete understanding between him 
and the administrative officers of the 
secondary schools will be necessary 
for the success of this program. 
Obviously, also, under lax adminis- 
tration such a policy might result in a 
serious dissipation of the whole fresh- 
man year, but if wisely managed a far 
more vital and effective student body 
might result. At any rate it is an 
attempt to render the education of 
boys in Columbia College a contin- 
uous process, both from their point of 
view and from that of the College. 
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Inaugural Addresses of 
College Presidents 


By DAVID ANDREW WEAVER 


Trends in Educational Policies as Presented in These Addresses 


NAUGURAL addresses of college 
| = university presidents repre- 

sent a valuable field of literature. 
In selected inaugural addresses one is 
introduced to much of the finest that 
has been thought and said. On such 
occasions, men tend to feel the sense 
of obligation and responsibility for 
the stewardship which they are 
accepting. This was true of Mark 
Hopkins as he addressed an interested 
audience at Williams College, Sep- 
tember 15, 1836. 

Mr. Hopkins, though not a learned 
man, was a profound thinker. His 
sensitivity to nature and life about 
him had not been dulled by formal 
training. In his inaugural address he 
was concerned with the significance 
of environment upon growing youth 
and the college student. He enter- 
tained the idea that the connotation 
of the ‘‘self-educated man” was false 
because every person who is educated 
is self-educated. Mark Hopkins’ chief 
criterion of faculty competence was, 
“Power to give an impulse to the 
minds of students, and induce them 
to labor.” A number of the ideas 
discussed on that occasion are current 
problems with us more than a cen- 
tury later. Mr. Hopkins was keenly 
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aware of certain selective agencies 
operating among college students, one 
of which was financial. He felt it was 
the duty of colleges to keep the cost 
to students at a low level to make 
possible the attendance of those who 
otherwise would be unable to receive 
the cultural benefits. Another mod- 
ern problem with which he was 
concerned was a free exchange of 
social and intellectual views between 
faculty and students. 

One can well imagine the wave of 
exultation that was felt by Charles 
William Eliot as he delivered his 
inaugural address at Harvard in 1869. 
He had earlier resigned from this 
institution as teacher because it failed 
to promote him after a given period 
of service. In addition to rich natural 
endowments Mr. Eliot brought to 
Harvard the results of thorough train- 
ing and study abroad. He discussed 
the value of the various subjects 
and concluded that there is a method 
of thought in language, a method 
of thought in mathematics, a 
method of thought in the sciences, and 
that “with proper direction, a child 
would drink at all of these springs.” 
He was aware at this time of the 
value of method in teaching and 
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believed that how was the actual 
problem. The value of entrance 
examinations and elimination through 
examinations were treated fully. The 
democratic spirit of the institution 
was pledged to the future; he alleged 
that students of character and ability 
should never leave the institution 
because of insufficient funds. The 
teaching excellence was here dis- 
cussed at length, and in this reference 
emphasis was given to research and 
scholarly attainments. Mr. Eliot 
was also concerned with educational 
advantages for women and announced 
the opening of certain courses as 
an experiment and innovation. 


HE opening of Cornell Univer- 

sity in October, 1868, ushered in 
a new era for Ithaca, New York, and 
for higher education. In his inaugural 
address, Andrew Dickson White gave 
to the people of New York state and 
the country at large his conception of 
a university. The demands here were 
far more comprehensive in scope and 
much more elaborate in nature than 
an instructor and a student on a log. 
The advantages of placing practical 
education on a par with the classics 
were mentioned. The liberal ideas 
which were expressed in the charter 
of the newly established institution 
were reviewed for the assembly, at 
which time emphasis was given to 
Christianity in the institution, but 
without sectarianism; to character 
and ability of students without regard 
for race. These liberal views were not 
wholly accepted by those who hap- 
pened to hold strictly to denomina- 
tional lines and different social views, 
but the wisdom and justice of such a 
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decision have added prestige to the 
institution as the years have passed. 
Mr. White brought to the institution 
a clear-cut conception of what the 
University should be. His influence 
upon not only the institution, but 
higher education in general, leaves 
little reason for questioning the degree 
of his achievement. 

Daniel Coit Gilman in February, 
1876, enjoyed the rare distinction of 
joining that small band of university 
builders. He came from the Univer- 
sity of California to Baltimore as the 
first president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. In his discourse Mr. Gilman 
pointed out the advantages of the 
vast legacy, but at that time empha- 
sized the fact that great as the gift 
was, it was insufficient for the respon- 
sibilities which the University was 
assuming. That prophecy came true 
within the lifetime of the speaker. 
His creative genius was demonstrated 
in the type of institution which soon 
took form under his direction. It has 
been said that Johns Hopkins was our 
first American university. Emphasis 
was placed on research at the outset, 
and the high grade of scholarship 
continuously maintained was a schol- 
arship which was accompanied by 
inspiration. It was pointed out in the 
inaugural that “universities fall into 
ruts. Most every epoch requires a 
fresh start.’’ Of all the members of 
this little company of builders per- 
haps none was more successful than 
Gilman in selecting a competent 
teaching staff. 

One of the distinguished members 
of Johns Hopkins University, G. 
Stanley Hall, who was at that time 
considered one of the foremost Ameri- 














INAUGURAL ADDRESSES 


can educators, was called in 188g to the 
presidency of Clark University, which 
had just been established. It was an 
aspiration of Mr. Hall to fashion 
Clark more nearly after the German 
university than was Johns Hopkins. 
In his inaugural he pointed out the 
significance of being “‘wisely bold in 
innovations.” Numerous illustrations 
were offered to show the value of 
science in our present-day life, and by 
implication the place which science 
should occupy in the curriculum. 

David Starr Jordan, graduate of 
Cornell and devoted student of 
Andrew D. White, was called from the 
University of Indiana to become the 
first president of Stanford in 1891. 
Having been chosen as steward of a 
munificent trust, Jordan likewise set 
out to fulfill the purpose of the donors, 
and as an approach to that problem 
he exercised the utmost care in choos- 
ing a faculty with a high degree of 
originality and insight. Jordan set 
out to establish a university com- 
parable with the well-established East- 
ern institutions. He believed that 
the influence which would go out from 
the neighboring hills would emphasize 
the value of truth. He was con- 
vinced that their surroundings at 
Stanford were such that the students, 
being exposed to such environment 
of natural beauty, would thereafter 
be profoundly influenced. Original 
investigation and research were to 
characterize the faculty of the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Jordan believed that 
money given to a university was likely 
to have a greater influence on the 
future character of a nation than 
money spent to relieve the poor. 

In 1902 Woodrow Wilson from a 
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professorship of jurisprudence was 
promoted to the presidency of Prince- 
ton University. The newly elected 
president in his inaugural address 
conceived Princeton as serving not a 
narrow section of the country, but the 
nation. He saw the function of a 
university as being twofold: the 
production of a great body of informed 
and thoughtful men and the produc- 
tion of a small body of trained 
investigators. Again, emphasis was 
given to the place of science not only 
in the academic realm, but in the 
work-a-day world. He believed that 
the University should so develop the 
student that he would be equipped to 
think intelligently and to deal with 
facts realistically, irrespective of his 
profession. 

A fortunate selection of president 
was made for Columbia University 
when Nicholas Murray Butler was 
inaugurated in 1902. The address of 
Mr. Butler was a finished discourse 
on scholarship and service. In his 
inaugural address he emphasized three 
influential institutions which con- 
tribute vitally to the achievement of 
such goals as he discussed: the church, 
the state, and scholarship. 

With characteristic clarity Pres- 
ident Butler outlined the functions of 
the university in serving a work-a-day 
world. The influence of Columbia 
today in science, medicine, govern- 
ment, and education bears testimony 
to the ideals of this youthful admin- 
istrator as revealed in his initial 
speech before the friends of Columbia 
University. 

Even though the periods and the 
institutions represented in these inaug- 
ural addresses may vary widely, there 
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are certain currents of thought 
which bind all of them closely. The 
following problems seem to be in 
common: improved administration, 
admission of students, scholarship 
standards, emphasis on research, con- 
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tinuous financial support, faculty 
competence, obligation of the institu- 
tion to serve society, emphasis on 
science and the scientific method, 
and preservation of moral values and 
cultural standa*ds. [Vol. XII, No. 2] 
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Co-operative Responsibility 


By EDWARD F. POTTHOFF 


The Relationship of the Instructor to the Course Offering 


XCEPT for courses involving 

several instructors, the practice 

in most colleges and universities 
is for the professor teaching a course 
to be solely responsible for the selec- 
tion and organization of its content 
and for the preparation of examina- 
tions and teaching materials. The 
proper performance of these tasks 
requires the expenditure of much 
time and effort, particularly in the 
case of advanced courses. Further- 
more, courses beyond the introduc- 
tory or elementary level tend to be 
specialized and therefore to require 
instructors with appropriate training; 
and courses which are neither required 
nor prerequisite to others are often 
selected by students because of the 
personality or reputation of the 
instructor. Any of these factors may 
cause a staff member to regard a 
course as his own “personal” property 
and to insist that his “proprietary 
rights” in connection therewith be 
duly respected. 

Such a condition can have a num- 
ber of good features. An instructor 
is likely to take his work much more 
seriously if he is given considerable 
freedom in teaching a class and is 
held responsible for the results; few 
instructors like to go to the trouble of 
Preparing a course if it is to be taught 


by another, and few care to teach one 
handed down by someone who has no 
part in presenting it to students. 
Furthermore, an instructor is likely to 
be much happier in his work if he is 
free to use at least one of the classes 
he teaches for purposes of developing 
his own intellectual interests and of 
presenting the results of his own 
scholarly activities. The importance 
of such self-expression is evidenced by 
the fact that significant differences 
among instructors with respect to 
these interests and activities some- 
times result in a course which is 
highly successful under one professor 
being a complete failure under an- 
other. The increased motivation and 
happiness of the instructor, therefore, 
are advantageous not only to him 
personally, but also to the students 
enrolled in his classes and to the 
institution with which he is associated. 
Certain distinct disadvantages may 
accrue, however, from the policy of 
regarding courses and sections of 
courses as the “property” of partic- 
ular staff members. This may apply 
whether the teaching of a course is the 
responsibility of a single instructor or 
of several. Both these possibilities 
merit consideration at some length. 
Courses in which the instruction is 
shared by a number of individuals 
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may be of three types: First, some 
courses consist of several sections 
and involve more than one instructor, 
each of whom is entirely responsible 
for teaching the particular section or 
sections assigned to him. Second, 
other courses comprise one or more 
sections, to each of which several 
instructors are assigned, one of them 
teaching it at one time during the 
semester, a second at some other 
time, and so forth. Third, courses 
consist of one or more sections in each 
of which a number of instructors 
share the teaching throughout the 
semester; for example, when one 
delivers lectures and another conducts 
quiz or laboratory work. 


E MAY consider first the 
course in which each of several 
staff members is entirely responsible 
for teaching certain sections assigned 
to him. If each goes his own way, the 
result may be, in effect, as many 
different versions of the same course 
as there are staff members teaching it. 
If, as is usually the case, such a course 
is prerequisite to later ones, it may 
fail miserably in its propaedeutic 
function: students come to a more 
advanced course with such wide 
variation in previous preparation that 
the problem of providing for individ- 
ual differences in background among 
learners has increased rather than 
decreased in difficulty. Furthermore, 
the standards maintained under such 
conditions may vary greatly among 
the instructors assigned to the various 
sections, with consequences that need 
not be enumerated. 
Undesirable conditions may arise 
also when the instructor of any one 
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class is changed from time to time 
during the semester. Thus, if each of 
several lecturers in a course is igno- 
rant of the details of what the others 
are doing, there may result much 
useless repetition of some topics, in- 
adequate treatment of others, lack of 
sequential arrangement of materials, 
and such differences in opinions and 
points of view that students are at a 
loss what to accept for themselves 
or what to write on an examin- 
ation. Psychologically, such condi- 
tions are unsound for efficient learning 
and systematic progress of students. 

When the teaching of a class is 
divided between lecturer, on the 
one hand, and quiz or laboratory 
instructor, on the other, similar forms 
of inco-ordination sometimes develop 
among the several staff members con- 
cerned; they may present, in effect, 
two separate and disjointed courses 
instead of a single unified one. Thus 
the question as to the unique contri- 
bution which each of the different 
types of instruction can and should 
make, and how they can be so inte- 
grated as to attain the maximum 
effectiveness, may be_ overlooked. 
Each phase of the course may follow 
its own sequence of subject-matter, 
with perhaps intervals of many days 
or even weeks separating the two 
treatments of the same topic; the 
different approaches may overlap 
unjustifiably, with consequent loss of 
effectiveness of presentation; or they 
may diverge widely in content, even 
separate examinations being employed 
in each. Such conditions are detri- 
mental to efficient learning and cause 
students to lose interest in and 
respect for the course. 
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CO-OPERATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


Therefore, while rigidity is to be 
avoided, some provision should be 
made in a course where the instruc- 
tion is shared by several staff members 
for obtaining the optimum degree 
of uniformity and unification with 
respect to purposes, content, organ- 
ization, and standards of achievement. 
The course must be planned and 
operated as a unit, if efficiency in 
learning is to be promoted. This can 
be accomplished through such pro- 
cedures as the following: preparing a 
single unified outline or syllabus for 
the course; holding regular meetings 
of the participating staff members 
to formulate objectives, select and 
organize content, define standards of 
achievement, and discuss teaching 
methods; having each instructor ob- 
serve the work of the others; using 
identical examinations, at least in part, 
in the various sections, and the like. 

When the instruction of a course is 
shared by several staff members, one 
of them is frequently placed in gen- 
eral charge. Such an arrangement 
should not mean, however, that this 
one instructor is to be regarded as 
completely free to do as he pleases or 
that the others have no choice but to 
do as they are bidden. The entire 
group should be given some oppor- 
tunity for expression, and it should 
not be possible for any one individual 
to thwart all efforts to make a critical 
analysis of the course or to present 
proposals for its modification or 
improvement. It is only fair and 
prudent that any instructor who has 
an obligation in presenting a course to 
students should also be given some 
voice in determining what it should be 
like. To proceed otherwise tends to 
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produce a course which is inflexible, 
stereotyped, and shorn of its greatest 
possible values; it deprives the younger 
staff members of much of the stim- 
ulation and training which they would 
otherwise experience, and gives un- 
bridled freedom to the one instructor 
in charge, at the expense of all of the 
others, who may, in fact, carry the 
major part of the teaching burden. 


E MAY now broaden our con- 

sideration to include courses 
taught by a single instructor as well as 
those in which the instruction is 
shared. When numerous _ courses 
within the same department are con- 
sidered the “property” of particular 
staff members, and the instructors 
concerned guard their “proprietary 
rights”’ too zealously, lack of proper 
articulation among courses is likely 
to result. All too frequently a profess- 
or’s acquaintance with other courses 
in his own or a related department 
is limited, and if in addition he is 
entirely free to plan his own courses 
as he pleases, the situation may 
become critical. Thus courses may 
overlap markedly in content or in 
level of difficulty; or, because of over- 
emphasis of certain topics and the 
neglect of others, serious gaps may be 
left between courses in a sequence. In 
general, a group of related courses 
may lack a unity of purpose and a 
co-ordination of efforts. 

Furthermore, under a policy of 
individualism a course is likely to be 
perpetuated even though its existence 
is no longer justifiable, the vested 
interest of the instructor involved 
preventing its elimination. When the 
number of courses which are obsolete, 
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in slight demand, or otherwise unnec- 
essary is large, they are maintained 
at a considerable and unjustifiable 
expense to the institution. The oppor- 
tunity to effect a real saving by 
““executing”’ such courses, however, is 
too infrequently seized. 

The continuation of courses which 
should be eliminated may result also in 
the offerings of a department becom- 
ing seriously impoverished at certain 
points. This happens when funds are 
so limited that as long as such courses 
are maintained, new ones, regardless 
of how essential they may be, can- 
not be offered. It is altogether 
unfortunate that, in general, existing 
courses, no matter how unnecessary, 
are rarely discontinued, especially 
when they are regarded as the “‘prop- 
erty” of particular instructors, while, 
at the same time, new courses, no 
matter how urgently needed, are 
seldom added except when increased 
funds are available. That it would be 
relatively easy to add a new course 
which is desired, if at the same time 
an existing one were eliminated, is all 
too frequently overlooked. 

The extreme form of a policy of 
individualism results in each course 
being a law unto itself, to the det- 
riment of many others, or even of the 
entire offering of a department. 
Courses may become so highly indi- 
vidualized that they have no 
propaedeutic value; they serve as 
ends in themselves. The consequences 
are, first, an inexcusably large number 
of terminal courses within a depart- 
ment, even at sophomore and junior 
levels; and, second, a complete lack 
of a unified and gradually progressing 
curriculum for prospective specialists 
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to pursue. Such conditions can be 
described only as chaotic, and when 
once they have arisen they are dif. 
ficult to remedy because of the vested 
interests which are involved. 

Since a department represents an 
area of specialization, it should have 
a curriculum consisting of a series of 
carefully graded and closely related 
courses running from the introductory 
to the graduate level. The courses in 
this series should represent the best 
offering which can be made available 
for the education of students rather 
than merely the specialized interests 
and scholarly activities of the instruc- 
tional staff. This means that the 
content and organization of the courses 
included in the sequence, and the 
position of each in the series, should 
be matters of concern to the depart- 
ment as a whole and that the entire 
curriculum intended for prospective 
specialists, or any part of it, should be 
open to study, experimentation, crit- 
icism, and revision by the department. 
Every instructor in the department 
should be familiar, therefore, with this 
curriculum in its entirety in order that 
he may bring his own teaching into 
harmony with it and contribute in the 
greatest measure to its improvement. 
The examination and revision of this 
sequence of courses should be regarded 
a joint and continuous responsibility 
of the entire departmental staff. 


NE of the greatest needs in 

American colleges and univer- 
sities today is for experimentation on 
instructional problems. Many such 
problems cannot now be solved except 
on the basis of experimental attack. 
Unfortunately, however, some in- 
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CO-OPERATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


structors regard their present teaching 
competence as adequate for all pur- 
poses, and resent any suggestions that 
their performances may possibly be 
made still more effective. Their atti- 
tude at times becomes so hostile that 
they refuse to co-operate with far- 
sighted administrators who wish to 
experiment with innovations, even 
though these may be designed to 
correct the very conditions about 
which instructors have complained. 

The spirit of science requires 
an open-minded, unprejudiced, and 
unhindered attack upon problems, 
without the acceptance of foregone 
conclusions. The scholar who is 
working to push forward the frontiers 
of knowledge in his own special field 
recognizes the necessity of the scien- 
tific attitude to progress in his 
research; he rightfully regards an 
atmosphere in which this spirit can 
function as an indispensable element 
of his own intellectual freedom. 

This scientific spirit, however, 
should prevail regardless of whether 
the problem being studied pertains to 
the subject-matter of one of the 
special fields of knowledge or whether 
itrelates to some aspect of instruction, 
such as determining the objectives of 
a course, selecting, organizing, and 
presenting material for teaching pur- 
poses, measuring the results of learn- 
ing, improving co-ordination among a 
number of instructors of the same 
course or among the courses in a 
sequence, and the like. An instructor, 
or a department head or other admin- 
istrator, who is interested in the 
scientific study of an instructional 
problem has the same just claim to 
intellectual freedom, and the same 
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sacred obligation to exemplify the 
spirit of science, as has the research 
specialist whose investigations are 
confined to problems of subject-matter. 

Finally, it should be pointed out 
that an instructor has an obligation 
to consider both his own courses and 
the offering of the entire department 
from the point of view of the educa- 
tional policy of the institution as a 
whole. Each instructor, each depart- 
ment has a part in forwarding this 
institutional policy; each may execute 
a particular design, but that design 
should fit as an integral part into the 
complete pattern through which the 
institution fulfills its avowed function. 

Unfortunately, a wide gap some- 
times exists between the educational 
aims of an institution and the beliefs 
and practices of members of the 
teaching staff, through whose activ- 
ities these aims are to be attained. 
The instructor is not always clear as 
to what these aims are, or he may 
have an inadequate conception of his 
own relationship to the institution as a 
whole. As a consequence he comes to 
be concerned only with having stu- 
dents acquire a specialized knowledge 
of his own field, even though they 
may emerge from the _ institution 
narrow-minded individuals totally un- 
versed in matters pertaining to many 
other fields. The educaticnal policy 
of the institution cannot be made to 
function unless it is understood and 
accepted by all the instructional staff. 


N SUMMARY, then, we may say 
that basic to the success of any one 
course in which the _ instruction 
is shared, and of the entire depart- 
mental offering, is an attitude of 
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co-operation on the part of the 
staff members involved: each must 
be genuinely concerned with the 
group enterprise and with contrib- 
uting in greatest measure to the 
success thereof; each must subordi- 
nate his own purely personal wishes to 
the welfare of the co-operative ven- 
ture. Each must recognize that he 
has a part in determining the success 
of the total undertaking, and that 
co-operation may mean an occasional 
sacrifice of some of his own individual 
preferences and ambitions. 

A broader sympathy and intelli- 
gence on the part of an instructor, 
moreover, is advantageous to him as 
well as to his institution. It helps to 
give him perspective in his work and 
to prevent the narrowness and tedium 
that spring from overspecialization. 
President Wriston expressed this idea 
aptly in the following quotation: 


We are very familiar indeed with the 

principles of crop-rotation for the farmer 
who tills the soil, but we give little 
attention to the principles of course- 
rotation for the professor. 
a faculty member once said to me 
that, having just completed a volume 
for publication, he found himself out of 
touch with most subjects except the 
specific one upon which he had been 
writing. A scholarly enterprise may be 
sO engrossing, so exigent in its demands, 
that it inhibits one’s broader develop- 
ment. Variety in the subjects of research, 
a change in mental diet from time to 
time help restore the fertility of the 
jaded mind. The rotation of intellectual 
crops is a sound principle. 

The teacher who rises above mediocrity 
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must deal with a field wider than his own 
subject. For his illustrations he must 
levy tribute upon the wide world of fact 
and thought and feeling. He must find 
significance where a less discerning eye 
sees no meaning at all. He must do 
much to suggest the unity of life. There. 
fore, if you ask me to tell about the 
requisites of a successful teacher from 
the administrator’s point of view, one of 
them certainly will be that a man should 
be familiar with the principles of crop- 
rotation, as applied to himself. He must 
resist the current practices which tend 
to make him merely a specialist in a 
continually narrowing field.' 

In conclusion, it should be pointed 
out that an instructor who has this 
broader sympathy and _ intelligence 
with respect to the course offering can 
and should obtain a very real measure 
of motivation and satisfaction from 
his work, but the individual staff 
member must be given a genuine 
opportunity to participate in the task 
of realizing this broader point of view 
in actual practice. In so doing he can 
still be charged with a certain amount 
of responsibility, given an opportunity 
for self-expression, and rewarded with 
recognition for work well done. In 
other words, the advantages which 
may follow from considering courses 
the “property” of individual instruct- 
ors can also be gained when the 
offering is regarded from the depart- 
mental or institutional point of view. 


IWriston, Henry M. “The Requisites of Suc- 
cessful College Teachers from the Administrator's 
Point of View,” The Preparation and In-Serowe 
Training of College Teachers. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1938. pp. 80 and 83. (Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers 
of Higher Institutions, Vol. X, edited by William 


S. Gray.) 
[Vol. XII, No. 2] 
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Trends in Philanthropy 


By J. HAROLD GOLDTHORPE 


Summary of Gifts to a Selected Group of Institutions of 
Higher Education in the Last Twenty Years 


VER since the Colonial period 
colleges and universities have 
been the recipients of large 
private philanthropic gifts from church 
groups and individuals. This source 
of support has been an important one 
for privately controlled institutions 
and has usually ranked next in 
importance to the income from the 
students’ tuition fees. Since 1920 
from this source of support the 
nation’s institutions of higher educa- 
tion have received more than Io per 
cent of the income spent for current 
purposes, and when gifts for increase 
of physical plant and for endowment 
are considered in relation to the total 
educational income, the fraction is 
between one-sixth and_ two-fifths. 
When it is recalled that the major part 
of the income from endowments— 
particularly in institutions under pri- 
vate control—represents the earnings 
on previous benefactions, it is evident 
that this source of support for higher 
institutions is a considerable one. 
Within recent years, particularly 
during the depression when the vol- 
ume of private gifts had seriously 
declined with the reduced national 
income and was paralleled by sharp 
increases in the Federal income and 
estate tax rates, great concern has 
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been expressed at various times in 
regard to the financial stability and 
future support of privately controlled 
institutions of higher education. This 
brief paper is an effort to analyze 
trends of philanthropic support since 
1920 and to consider implications. 
Unfortunately there is at present 
no single source providing complete 
information relative to private gifts 
and grants for the support of higher 
education. The most satisfactory 
source for this purpose is the United 
States Office of Education’s Biennial 
Survey, Statistics of Higher Education, 
which publishes these data for alter- 
nate years.! In Table I aresummarized 
the data concerning the number of 
higher institutions reporting receipts, 
the number of institutions reporting 
private gifts, and the total amount of 
such gifts. It should be noted that 
while the total income of this source 
to institutions increased from approx- 
imately 65.3 million dollars in 1920 to 
almost 140 millions of dollars in 1930, 
or more than doubled, these funds 
were contributed in the latter year to 


1Data reported in the tables in this article are 
taken from the United States Office of Education, 
Biennial Survey, Statistics of Higher Education, 
1920-36, inclusive. Data for the year 1937-38 are 
not yet published and were made available through 
the courtesy of Henry G. Badger, associate specialist 
in educational statistics. 
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646 institutions compared with the 
gifts to 346 institutions in 1g20. 

The influence of the depression con- 
ditions upon this source of income is 
clearly reflected in the reduction to 
approximately 58.6 millions of dollars 
received in 1933-34, which was less 
than one-half the receipts from this 
source in 1929-30. For the academic 
year 1937-38, philanthropic gifts and 
grants had increased to almost 101.1! 


TABLE I 


Tora, NumBer OF Hicuer Instirutions REport- 
1nG Receipts, Private Girrs AND GRANTS AND THE 
Tora, Amount oF BENEFACTIONS, 1920-38" 


























Numser oF I NstitTvu- 
TIONS REPORTING 
Tota AMouNT 
YEAR oF PRIVATE 

Total Private BENEFACTIONS 

Recei Gifts and 

eceipts Grants 

(1) Se | @ | #®  — 

I9I9g-20.... 606 346 $ 65,286,159 
1921-22.... 731 471 77,400,756 
1923-24.... 836 565 81,734,738 
3925-26.... 908 645 118,244,785 
3927-28. ... 945 678 114,682,205 
3999-390. ... 924 646 139,508,922 
3991-32. ... 806 680 108,414,197 
1933-34..-.. 810 713 58,647,709 
1935-36.... 864 750 83,435,478 
1937-38... 880 | 792 $101,081,534 





*Teachers’ colleges and normal schools not included. 


millions of dollars, but this amount was 
shared by 792 institutions in contrast 
with 646 which reported in 1929—3o. 

A tendency with respect to bene- 
factions of great import to the 
privately controlled institutions is 
the smaller relative proportion of 
the total of these funds contributed 
to the privately controlled institutions 
in recent years. At the beginning of 
this period these institutions received 
$63,385,405, or 97 per cent of the 
total amount of private benefactions. 
Since that year this ratio has con- 
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sistently declined, until for 1937-38 
these institutions received 86.3 per 
cent of the total amount of benefac- 
tions, while the publicly controlled 
institutions received 13.9 million dol- 
lars, or about one-seventh of the total 
amount (see Table II). 

Another tendency of recent years 
with respect to this source of income, 
which has created a_ considerable 
problem for those interested in pri- 
vately supported institutions, is the 
rather pronounced shift from gifts to 


TABLE II 


BENEFACTIONS TO PRIVATELY CONTROLLED 
InstiruTions oF HiGHER EpucaTIon 











Private BENEFACTIONS 

¥uan Percentage 
Amount of Total 

Benefactions 

i TS a eT ae oe 

1919-20 : $ 63,385,405 97-1 
1921-22 ; 73,862,731 95+4 
1923-24 76,312,979 93-4 
1925-26 110,720,802 93-6 
1927-28 106,069,593 92.5 
1929-30 130,617,348 93-6 
1931-32 100,184,022 92.4 
1933-34 § 2,920,232 90.2 
1935-36 69,383,252 83.2 
1937-38 $ 87,218,245 86.3 











endowment funds toward gifts for 
current purposes. At the beginning 
of this period almost four-fifths of the 
private gifts and grants were contrib- 
uted toward the increase of permanent 
funds, primarily for general endow- 
ment purposes. For the most recent 
year this proportion has declined to 
47-9 per cent and, except for the year 
1935-36, it has been less than $0 per 
cent since 1928. As indicated by data 
in Table III, which summarizes the 
purposes for which private gifts and 
grants were contributed, the propor- 
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tion of these gifts devoted to the 
extension of plant facilities over the 
riod has ranged from about one- 
eighth of the total to slightly over 
one-third. On the other hand, the 
proportion of benefactions contrib- 
uted for current purposes has shown 
an increase from approximately 11 
per cent in IgIg-20 to 33.5 per cent 
in 1937-38, and in the most serious 
depression year, 1933-34, the propor- 
tion of the total-benefactions item 
devoted to this purpose was almost 
one-half. This situation, of course, 
reflects the serious financial straits of 
higher institutions and the efforts of 
trustees and presidents to induce 
donors to contribute toward current 
expenses and operating deficits. 


URNING from the problems of 

the division of benefactions to 
institutions according to their control 
and use, there are two somewhat 
different questions for consideration. 
What is the division of these gifts as 
between the liberal-arts college and 
the university type of institution? 
What is the trend of institutional 
gifts considered from the standpoint 
of geographical area? To reduce the 
labor involved, only those institu- 
tions which reported to the United 
States Office of Education receipts 
from benefactions in excess of $100,000 
ina single year are considered. While 
it is recognized that the philanthropic 
gifts to this group of institutions take 
account only of the financially priv- 
ileged group, it was thought fairly 
representative of the total situation 
since the benefactions to these institu- 
tions constitute between 68 per cent 
and 92 per cent of the total volume of 
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income from this source. The number 
of institutions in this category has 
increased rather markedly over the 
eighteen-year period from 88 in 1920 
to 176 in 1926, with a depression low 
of 82 in 1934; and for the year 1937-38 
this number was 151 (see Table IV). 

Throughout this period the univer- 
sities received well over half of the 
philanthropic gifts, and in the depres- 
sion years they fared better than the 
other institutions, when their per- 
centage share was over 70 per cent of 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DistrRIBUTION OF PRIVATE 
BENEFACTIONS ACCORDING TO PuRPOSE 




















ra. ; 

_ Current | "Piysical | Permanent 
Plant Funds 

ST ME ee 
IgIg-20.. 10.9 II.1 78.0 
1921-22. 13.0 17.6 69.4 
1923-24. 16.1 27.7 57-2 
1925-26. | 13-9 24.9 61.2 
1927-28. | 18.9 37+4 43-7 
1929-30. 17.6 36.9 45.5 
1931-32. sen 27.4 28.8 43-8 
1933-34-...- | 46.7 17.3 36.0 
1935-36..........| 439 |. e 
1937-38. ; | 433.§ 18.6 | 47-9 








*Included under other items. 


the total amount of contributions. 
Liberal-arts colleges received between 
one-fifth and two-fifths of these ben- 
efactions, and in the last year they 
received about one-fourth of the total 
volume of philanthropy. Independent 
technological institutions, such as the 
California and Massachusetts Insti- 
tutes of Technology, have received 
usually less than 12 per cent of the 
volume of philanthropic giving. The 
significant shift over these years has 
been the increasing share of the univer- 
sities which has come at the expense of 
the independent liberal-arts colleges. 
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When these private benefactions 
are classified in terms of regional sec- 
tions of the country in which the 
institutions are located, an interesting 
shift is revealed. The higher institu- 
tions in New England and the Middle 
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the Middle Western sections, includ- 
ing the area north of the Ohio River 
and stretching west from Pennsyl- 
vania to the tier of states of the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas, 
accounted for about one-eighth of the 


TABLE IV 


PercentaGE DistrispuTion OF BENEFACTIONS TO INsTITUTIONS WHICH RECEIVED OVER $100,000 
in A SincLE YEAR AccorpinG To Type oF INstiruTION 









































Nusibe Total Liberal-A Technological 
Year = Amount of Universities gr sda ae Miscell 
of : Colleges Institutions . emancous 
Institutions Benefactions* 

@) (2) ean 4) G) | all 
193g720........ 88 $ 54,734 51.2 34-7 12.1 2.0 
boGS-34........ 105 65,964 58.7 29.2 10.2 1.9 
53949-28........ 147 69,064 59-3 34.8 3-9 1.9 
1925-26........ 176 103,429 52.2 41.3 $05 3-0 
gea7-48........ 173 87,037 59-7 91.2 6.3 2.8 
1929730........ 161 127,632 72.3 23.1 2.0 2.5 
Bage~-9S.......: 105 77,088 7256 19.1 3-9 3-6 
ae” 82 40,222 70.4 23.5 4:4 1.7 
3999796........ 140 64,701 67.9 2.4 3-6 3.1 
5997-98... 2 Is $ 76,681 61.9 23.6 11.7 2.7 

*Money figures in thousands of dollars. 
TABLE V 


PercENTAGE DisTriBuTION OF BENEFACTIONS TO INsTITUTIONS WHICH RECEIVED OVER $100,000 


IN A SINGLE YEAR ACCORDING TO REGIONAL AREA 



































N Middl Middl 

Year England Atlantic West. South West 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
NE ee ne re eee re 44.0 28.5 12.6 12.2 2.7 
NE aslo la does Steen ges a's ee 37°7 20.5 9-7 19.8 12.3 
Ds Nore Ket era «da eaen 28.1 18.3 29.0 15.8 8.7 
EE ee oe ree 21.8 16.3 36.5 18.2 y 
RSs d diine ae Sieve ied ee 28.1 20.2 24.8 15.2 11.7 
Ee onitiy Gideon dws oes eae 35-4 16.7 32.6 11.3 4.0 
ee ee 36.8 Ig.1 17.6 17.0 9.5 
EO ee ae eerie 26.3 28.7 22.0 oe 5-3 
I 016,054 -<'e S in-e's ere Mina 16.3 21.2 38.0 16.6 7-9 
had ocala teehee Srandiel sie aia # dare 24-7 23.1 29.3 12.8 10.1 
Atlantic states—and in this latter total of institutional benefactions. 


group are included only New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey—the 
region of most of the well-known 
endowed institutions, received almost 
three-fourths of the volume of phi- 
lanthropy in 1920. In the same year 


The colleges in the Southern states, 
comprising the group south of the 
Ohio River, the Mason and Dixon 
Line, and the states of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas west 
of the Mississippi, likewise received 
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an eighth of these benefactions. The 
Western states, including the group 
commonly referred to as the Rocky 
Mountain and the Pacific Coast 
states, received slightly less than a 
million and a half dollars, or 2.7 per 
cent of the total in 1920 (see Table V). 

In 1937-38, the last year for which 
these data are available, the New 
England institutions received one- 
fourth and the Middle Atlantic insti- 
tutions 23 per cent, or together 
slightly less than half of the volume 
of gifts to higher education as com- 
pared with 73 per cent in 1920. Con- 
tributions to the institutions of the 
Middle West had increased so that in 
1938 they received almost 22 and a 
half million dollars, or 29 per cent of 
the total. The share of gift income 
contributed to Southern institutions 
has shown relatively slight variation 
in their total proportionate share, 
while the relative proportion of gifts 
contributed to the Western institu- 
tions has shown wider fluctuation. 
This shift toward the institutions in 
the Mississippi Valley area parallels 
the data already referred to in Table 
II, relative to a larger share of 
philanthropic gifts to the publicly 
controlled institutions. 


HE trends in private gifts and 

bequests to higher institutions 
since 1920 are clearly presented by 
the report of forty-nine institutions, 
seven of which are publicly controlled, 
recently assembled and published by 
the John Price Jones Corporation. 
For these forty-nine institutions, the 
total volume of benefactions during 
the prosperity period from 1920 to 
1929, was $410,157,474; during the 
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succeeding nine years of depression it 
was $400,701,187, a reduction of but 
2.3 per cent. A comparison of the two 
sources during this same period indi- 
cated a 10.3-per cent increase in the 
volume of bequests and a 7.3—per cent 
decline in gifts, thus indicating that 
the volume of current gifts is more 
sensitive to economic fluctuations. 
This reduction of but 2.3 per cent in 
the total volume of benefactions to 
these colleges and universities during 
the depression period is indeed 
evidence of unusual stability. 

A different picture emerges how- 
ever, when the benefactions to the 
four major endowed universities, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Harvard, and Yale, 
are considered separately. These 
institutions accounted for slightly less 
than one-half the benefactions in the 
prosperity period, but their propor- 
tionate share during the last nine- 
year period rose to three-fifths of the 
total. The total increase in the 
amount of their gifts and bequests 
during the period was 41 and a half 
millions, or 21 per cent, with a per- 
centage increase in the volume of 
gifts alone of 28 per cent. During the 
same period the total volume of ben- 
efactions to the other forty-five insti- 
tutions declined by approximately 
one-fourth, from 213.7 millions to 
162.7 millions. It appears to be true 
with educational institutions as with 
individuals in our economic system, 
“To him that hath shall be given.” 

This tendency is even more appar- 
ent when comparisons are made for 
other groups of institutions. For the 
twenty-six men’s and coeducational 
colleges with student enrollments 
over one thousand, gifts during the 
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depression period declined by 5.3 
millions, or 2.1 per cent, and bequests 
increased by 7.3 millions, or 7.1 per 
cent, with a net increase of approx- 
imately two millions, or one-half of 
one per cent for this group of institu- 
tions. In the fourteen men’s and 
coeducational colleges with fewer 
than one thousand students as a 
group, gifts declined 36.7 per cent, 
but their bequests increased 11g per 
cent with a total net decrease of 
approximately two millions, or 7.2 
per cent. The plight of nine women’s 
colleges was indeed serious; their 
gifts declined 7.5 millions, or 39.4 per 
cent; bequests dropped 1.8 millions, 
or 22.8 per cent, and there was a total 
decrease of 9.3 millions, or 34.5 per 
cent, in this period. From this brief 
summary of private benefactions to 
these forty-nine “prestige” institu- 
tions, most of which belong to the 
“financially privileged” group, one 
may well question the experience of 
the much larger group of weaker 
institutions. 

Further data on private gifts and 
grants for current support to a larger 
number of institutions since 1930 are 
presented by Badger and Kelly in 
their report, College Income and 
Expenditures, Circular No. 182 of 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Their figures for the same 
88 public institutions indicate that 
philanthropic gifts increased from 
$1,757,980 in 1929-30 to a total of 
$4,133,274, or 135 per cent during the 
period. On the other hand, the 
101 privately controlled institutions 
reported for 1938-39 an increase of 
39 per cent over approximately 5 mil- 
lions which they received from that 
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source in 1929-30. For the whole 
group of 18g institutions reporting 
during this period, the total increase 
in private benefactions was 71 per 
cent, from about 5.3 to slightly over 
g millions. Here again is additional 
evidence of the sharper competition 
between the publicly and privately 
controlled institutions for support. 

From these data and studies it js 
clear that the bulk of financial sup- 
port from private benefactions is 
highly concentrated in a small group 
of institutions with a tendency toward 
a considerable increase in recent years 
by the public universities. Moreover, 
the income from philanthropic sources 
tends to reflect the currents of eco- 
nomic life. The truth of this statement 
is suggested by the data for all insti- 
tions reporting to the United States 
Office of Education as summarized in 
Table I. Between 1929-30, when the 
colleges and universities received 139.5 
millions for all purposes from private 
donors, and 1933-34, when they 
received §8.6 millions, there was a 
decline of 60 per cent. Since that 
year, their gift income rose with the 
industrial production curve to 86.7 
millions in 1937-38. 

With the recession of 1937-38, 
however, when the Federal Reserve 
Board index of production showed an 
average decline of approximately 20 
points, the total volume of gifts and 
grants reported by Badger and Kelly 
decreased 35 per cent from slightly 
over 13 millions in 1936-37, a good 
business year, to approximately 8.5 
millions in 1937-38. For the last aca- 
demic year, income from this source 
had risen to 9.3 millions. These figures 
confirm Hollis’ conclusion that the 
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TRENDS IN PHILANTHROPY 


support of educational institutions is, 
like the support of other social 
institutions, “‘geared to the capital- 
istic system.” In a closely knit 
interdependent economic structure, 
all institutions are part and parcel of 
the same fundamental economic organ- 
ization. Publicly controlled, as well 
as privately controlled, institutions 
are concerned with the same economic 
forces which affect their services. 


HAT do these philanthropic 

trends mean to institutional 
financing today? Privately controlled 
institutions and their co-operative 
organizations should study carefully 
and safeguard their tax-exemption 
status. Tax exemption constitutes a 
governmental grant by which govern- 
ment consents to a loss of tax income 
in favor of certain organizations which 
render valuable social services. If 
privately controlled educational or- 
ganizations were taxed, the volume 
of their services would be reduced by 
the amount of their taxes and if 
government had to take over these 
services, there would be no net gain 
to the taxpayer. Some students of 
taxation have contended that these 
social and educational services are so 
important and vital that the institu- 
tions should receive direct public 
subsidy grants. The primary advan- 
tage of exemption is that it is contin- 
uous and does not come up for 
periodic review by busy legislators 
who cannot readily acquaint them- 
selves with educational services and 
problems. It is important, however, 
that educational officers should estab- 
lish adequate safeguards for legitimate 
exemptions. Moreover, they have 
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the correlative responsibility of ren- 
dering an account of stewardship for 
this governmental privilege. 

A second aspect of this larger 
educational and financial problem is 
the need for further institutional 
re-evaluation and the co-ordination of 
educational programs. In recent years 
there has been considerable activity 
of this character as indicated by the 
studies in Georgia, North Carolina, 
Oregon, and by the University of 
Chicago Survey. These surveys have 
revealed expensive inco-ordinations 
and unnecessary duplications of 
services and have resulted in the cen- 
tralization of graduate work and 
research, the elimination and reduc- 
tion of unnecessary duplication of 
courses, improved qualitative services, 
and increased confidence of the sup- 
porting constituencies. Among specific 
examples of these tendencies which 
may be cited are the unification and 
reorganization of the University of 
Oregon and Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege under a State Board of Higher 
Education, the co-operation in library 
services and advanced seminars by 
Duke University and the University 
of North Carolina, the co-operative 
program of research in astronomy by 
the Universities of Chicago and Texas, 
co-operation between Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and Peabody Teachers College 
in the development of their new 
library center, and the development 
of the Atlanta University center. 

Another implication of these trends 
is the need of careful planning and an 
institutional organization to promote 
gifts. In the past, private benefac- 
tions have come almost entirely from 
the foundations and a small number 
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of wealthy donors. There is need now 
to reshape institutional policies to 
meet this situation. Already a num- 
ber of institutions have established a 
regular university officer, usually a 
financial vice-president, who is respon- 
sible for increasing the institution’s 
resources. The remarkable success of 
the Yale Alumni Fund which recently 
had its semicentennial celebration is 
indicative of what can be accom- 
plished to encourage alumni gifts and 
bequests. During the past year, this 
group collected slightly over a million 
dollars from over 9,000 contributors 
at an overhead cost of but 2 per cent. 
The importance and value of having 
such a considerable amount of unre- 
stricted income for general university 
purposes is readily apparent. The 
bequest program of the Cornellian 
Council of Cornell University, organ- 
ized in 1924, has brought in approx- 
imately 6.5 millions in bequests and 
the committee has been advised of 
wills prepared by persons still living 
which contain additional bequests. 
The major aspect of this larger 
problem, however, is the responsi- 
bility of higher institutions to provide 
a more satisfactory basis of public 
understanding of the broader prob- 
lems and procedures of higher educa- 
tion. It appears self-evident that 
without it higher education cannot 
anticipate consistent and increasing 
support. A few years ago a prominent 
American educator remarked that one 
of the most serious handicaps of higher 
education is the fact that the people 
who support it, either directly or indi- 
rectly, do not adequately understand 
its character, purposes, and results. 
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The fact is that the average Amer- 
ican has a fair comprehension of the 
values of specialized educational effort, 
such as professional education jn 
engineering or law, but he has more 
difficulty in grasping the values of 
general education for broad social 
living. The value of the study of 
sociology apart from its vocational 
use for teaching is not clear to the 
man in the street, nor is the value of 
the study of modern art aside from 
its specialized use by the artist gen- 
erally understood. For this reason 
the programs of our colleges and 
universities concerned with a large 
number of courses in the humanities, 
arts, and social sciences do not 
grip public imagination and_ lack 
convincing value in public esteem. 

Some people argue that more aggres- 
sive efforts of higher institutions to 
explain their purposes, results, and 
needs to the public, would subject 
them to the criticism of being political 
and propagandist groups. When the 
leaders of higher institutions go to 
the public to plead frankly their 
rights to live and work, their réle of 
partisan advocates must be recog- 
nized. Within the present economic 
and political situation it is difficult to 
conceive of these institutions leading 
a sheltered life in the proverbial 
ivory tower. The issue rather becomes 
one of determining the type of 
activity in which they will engage 
to plead their case and to offset 
the demands of other pressure groups. 
Political and educational activity, 
broad and statesmanlike, is one of 
the most serious needs of higher 
education. [Vol. XII, No. 2] 
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The Role of Consultants 1n 
Education 


By MARK ELLINGSON anp LAWRENCE L. JARVIE 


A Resource Service to Which Any Member of the Institutional Staff May Turn 


ONSULTANTS basically are 

counselors who, because of 

experience, training, and per- 
spective, are sought out by individ- 
uals, industries, school systems, and 
other agencies when the latter are 
confronted with complex problems 
upon which expert advice is needed. 
This elemental concept has sometimes 
been lost sight of in education with 
the result that consultants are looked 
upon as experts who come into a given 
situation, make a survey, define and 
isolate the problems, and provide 
ready-made solutions. 

The survey type of consultation 
always brings forth tangible results if 
in no other way than in the form of a 
voluminous report. Generally, such 
reports contain satisfactory theoret- 
ical solutions to problems. Only too 
frequently, however, a solution on 
paper is somewhat distantly removed 
from a solution in practice and as a 
result this type of consulting service 
brings about no real results and leads 
to disappointment on the part of the 
institution concerned. 

The weaknesses inherent in this 
latter conception of the use of con- 
sultants lies in the fact that the 
approach is fundamentally nonfunc- 
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tional in nature. To begin with, the 
persons or the schools facing the 
problems are asking consultants to 
provide a tailor-made solution to the 
problem. Frequently this is an easy 
way out of a difficult situation. On 
the one hand, there is a tendency to 
accept solutions blindly; on the other, 
to put them away in some convenient 
spot where they will not interfere with 
the normal operation of the institu- 
tions. A consultant, since he is 
expected to give answers, is in danger 
of imposing a program which will be 
compatible with his own personal 
pattern of thinking, but sometimes 
not entirely in accord with the local 
situation. Finally, there is a strong 
tendency in such programs to ignore 
the techniques necessary to put 
recommendations into practice. 
When the concept of consultants 
as counselors is accepted and fol- 
lowed, there is an immediate swing 
away from the expectation that con- 
sultants are omnipotent individuals 
in possession of all the answers. There 
is recognition of the fact that consult- 
ants are actually resource persons in 
terms of experience, training, and 
perspective, and that their contribu- 
tions will be made through working 
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co-operatively with local individuals 
and groups in evolving patterns of 
attack on problems in the light of 
local conditions. 

The consultant is not expected to 
provide a program, but to act as a 
counselor to institutions and school 
systems as they are confronted with 
various problems. Basically, the rela- 
tionship is the same as that which 
exists between student and counselor 
in any well-conceived program of 
student personnel, or as the rela- 
tionship existing between medical 
consultants where they pool their 
knowledge in attacking a problem 
which confronts them. Consequently, 
there is need for continuous contact 
between institution and consultant 
over a long period. The consultant 
must in many respects become a 
permanent part-time member of the 
staff. Only through such status can 
the outside person become acquainted 
with the ultimate objectives of the 
local group and the personalities and 
conditions involved in achieving them. 

If this second point of view is 
valid, then it becomes imperative 
that administrators and teachers see 
clearly the kind of program which 
they hope to develop before much 
consideration is given to the selection 
of consultants. Not only must staff 
members see where they are going, but 
they must be sensitive to the fact 
that problems upon which consultants 
may give aid will emerge in terms of 
obstacles which arise in attempting to 
achieve the ends of a long-term pro- 
gram. This leads then to the selection 
of consultants from the point of view 
of their potential contributions to 
ways and means by which local indi- 
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viduals may proceed in overcoming 
obstacles, rather than their ability to 
make surveys and to ferret out facts, 
If an institution does not know where 
it is going, it is entirely possible of 
course to secure help from an individ- 
ual that will lead it to sharpen its 
objectives, but it is a dangerous 
practice to get the direction itself 
from the consultant. 

In making this more functional 
approach to consulting services, it is 
essential that consultants do not bring 
preconceived patterns to each situa- 
tion. Consultants in some respects 
must be opportunists, in the sense of 
taking hold of seemingly unimportant 
problems felt by teachers and admin- 
istrators as a basis for stimulating 
them to embark upon an attack lead- 
ing toward more important problems. 
They should be opportunists only to 
the extent of finding the point of 
greatest concern so that activity 
within an institution will stem from 
a basic interest and felt need. Where 
consultants have no specific responsi- 
bilities for providing a report at the 
end of a specified period the values 
received from consulting service are 
dependent to a large degree upon the 
planning carried on for utilizing these 
persons at the time of visitation. 


OR the past twelve years the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute has maintained a 
continuous relationship with a per- 
manent consulting staff. During this 
time there has evolved a technique of 
planning which contributes greatly in 
obtaining optimum’ values from 
consulting services. 
The keystone in the planning is a 
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CONSULTANTS IN EDUCATION 


committee on educational research 
which acts primarily as an advisory 
group to a local chairman. The latter 
is responsible for co-ordinating all 
aspects of the educational program 
with respect to problems faced by 
individual staff members as well as 
departmental groups. Functioning 
on a full-time basis, with no teaching 
responsibilities, it is possible for this 
person to carry on as counselor of 
staff during the interim between 
visits of consultants. He works co- 
operatively with the faculty in deter- 
mining the problems to be presented 
tothe consultants. Reports of progress 
are worked out on the same basis. 
Lines of action for next steps 
are projected. From these activities 
develops a well-planned schedule for 
the visit of the consultant such as 
the following: 
Friday, June 7, 1940 
Schedule of Conferences with Mr. 


9i00-10:00....... President’s office 

10:00-11:00...... .Chemistry Department 

11:00-12:00....... Publishing and Printing 
Department 

12000- 1:00....... Luncheon 

a S290....... Group Discussion Leaders 

2:30- 3:30...... Food Administration 

SOO §200....... Liberal Department 

ee Dinner 

73JO- 9200....... Educational Research 
Committee 


Careful notes are kept of each con- 
ference. These are utilized a day or 
two later for conference between the 
chairman of the Educational Research 
Committee and the persons concerned. 
Suggestions and criticisms from con- 
sultants are studied and accepted or 
modified in the degree to which they 
may contribute to the solution of 
problems in view of the develop- 
mental program of the Institute. The 
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conferences are primarily of a plan- 
ning nature in which attacks on 
problems are reconsidered with the 
new perspective brought to them by 
consultants. 


HROUGHOUT all these activ- 

ities the local chairman is a key 
person since he is working closely with 
the administrative officers, members 
of the staff, and the consultants. 
Consequently, he brings an institu- 
tional point of view to every problem 
no matter how minor. There may be 
points at which stimulation is required 
in order to encourage individuals to 
move forward in certain areas. At 
other times there are instances in 
which a slowing down is necessary in 
order to avoid some particular “tail 
wagging the dog.”” Furthermore, this 
person must be acquainted with all 
phases of the total program and with 
the pioneering activities of individuals 
and groups so that he may keep the 
staff in touch with developments 
within the institution. Often at the 
Institute it is possible to discover fac- 
ulty members in several departments 
facing a similar problem. When 
this is the case these persons are 
brought together for a joint attack 
on the problem. Immediately such a 
group is worked into conferences with 
consultants. 

Throughout the program it is evi- 
dent that the consultants and the 
chairman of the Research Committee 
are considered as counselors to the 
staff; that the real steps toward the 
solution of problems and improve- 
ment of program must be taken by 
the persons most vitally concerned; 
that consultants as counselors must 
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to a large extent be stimulators of 
teacher development; and that they 
must aid teachers in visualizing prob- 
lems more clearly and provide aid in 
exploring possible patterns of attack. 
These points are of outstanding im- 
portance in teacher development but 
are seldom recognized. Over and over 
again we witness evangelical teachers’ 
meetings in which staffs are exposed 
to some high-powered oration about 
their problems and told to “get in 
there and fight.” Sometimes a few 
get the gospel and proceed to take 
steps to do something to improve 
education. After a few faltering steps 
they turn for help in the form of 
resources both in persons and materi- 
als only to find them non-existent. 
Unfortunately, those responsible for 
planning programs for continued 
development of staff on the job have 
failed to provide resources for this 
purpose. 

At the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute all consultatory 
service is looked upon as a resource 
to which staff may turn. These 
services must stand or fall upon the 
basis of their contributions to staff 
growth and through this to a con- 
tinually improving Institute pro- 
gram. Summed up in a few words it 
means that the Institute extends a 
personalized attitude to both students 
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and faculty and is concerned with 
meeting the needs of the human 
beings within each group. 

Finally, from twelve years of con- 
sulting services, a number of gen- 
eralizations with respect to such 
services are made. The problems 
which emerge from within institutions 
must be seen clearly in their relation- 
ship to larger objectives. Consulta- 
tion should be in terms of problems 
isolated, and the consultants should 
aid in planning techniques for attack- 
ing them. The consultants should not 
provide ready-made solutions since 
there are no generalized formulas for 
problems indigenous to an institution, 
they should be considered resource 
persons who provide stimulation and 
techniques and who lead the faculty 
on to broader educational horizons, 
Optimum value will result when all 
the members of the staff come in 
direct contact with the consultants 
and receive aid in terms of their 
individual or group problems. While 
due dates are important, every effort 
should be expended to avoid the 
implication that consultants are “due 
date” artists and drivers of faculty. 
Finally, there is need for a resi- 
dent person who co-ordinates all 
aspects of an institutional program 
and who works with staff in preparing 


for visits of consultants. 
[Vol. XII, No. 9] 
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BABEEEEEELEEEEEEE ERE EEE 
The Master’s Thesis 


By A. A. GRUSENDORF 


A Topic of Lively Interest in American Colleges and Universities 


NE of the many aspects of 
change in educational theory 
and practice in the United 
States is found in graduate require- 
ments. Not only are there new areas 
in which graduate study is provided, 
but it is also apparent that among the 
graduate students are represented a 
much greater variety of interests than 
formerly. The large number of major 
fields in which students may pursue 
advanced work toward the Master’s 
or the Doctor’s degree and the variety 
of advanced degrees, especially at the 
Master’s level, furnish proof that the 
graduate field of instruction is faced 
with problems of its own and that 
solutions of those problems will have 
to be forthcoming. One of the spe- 
cific problems relates to the thesis as a 
requirement for advanced degrees. 
While the pattern of requirements 
for the doctorate in most institutions 
is still quite similar to what it has 
been for many years, there have been 
significant changes in the require- 
ments for the Master’s degree. Such 
changes, as are reflected in the 
bulletins of graduate schools, have 
stimulated the present investigation. 
In the redefinition of the require- 
ments for the Master’s degree there 
has been an apparent re-evaluation 
of the thesis. There is now no 
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uniformity of practice with reference 
to the thesis as a requirement for the 
degree. The specific purpose of this 
study, therefore, is to determine the 
status of the thesis as a requirement 
for the Master’s degree in American 
colleges and universities. 

The data for this report were 
obtained from 82 graduate schools in 
the United States. The questions to 
which answers were sought were: 


1.Is a thesis required for the Master’s 
degree at your institution? 
If a thesis is not required what does 
your institution require in lieu thereof? 
. If your institution requires an “‘essay”’ 
in lieu of a “thesis,” what do you 
consider to be the chief point of 
distinction between a “‘thesis’”’ of the 
conventional type and an “essay’’? 


2. 


The questionnaire was sent to go 
institutions in the United States 
which carry graduate work at least to 
the Master’s degree. The data ob- 
tained, therefore, reflect the practices 
with reference to the Master’s thesis 
which are prevalent. The data assem- 
bled fall into three categories: The 
thesis is required of all Masters’ can- 
didates in 31 of the institutions, it is 
required of certain candidates and is 
optional for others in 25, and it 
is. not a fixed requirement of any 
Master’s candidate in 26 institutions 
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MONG the institutions requiring 
the Master’s thesis are 13 state 
universities and 18 private and denom- 
inational colleges. Although no com- 
ment aside from specific answers to 
the questions was requested, the 
writer was interested to find that 
many of those returning the question- 
naire volunteered additional comment, 
which has been valuable. The esteem 
in which the Master’s thesis is held by 
some is reflected in the following 
statements, taken from questionnaires: 


“Such practice [of making the thesis 
optional] seems only a subterfuge to 
make things ‘easy.’ We take this degree 
seriously.” 

“My observation is that the ‘trend’ 
mentioned above is due to the attempt to 
give mass instruction at the graduate 
level. It can’t be done!” 


In the second category, according 
to this study, the thesis is required for 
certain Masters’ degrees, but is 
optional with others, offered in the 
same institutions. The data here 
show that the institutions following 
this policy usually require the thesis 
for the degree of Master of Arts and 
make it optional in connection with 
such degrees as Master of Education 
and Master of Music. Some make the 
thesis optional with the Master of 
Arts or the Master of Science degree, 
depending upon the major pursued. 
Among the institutions following this 
policy there is considerable agreement 
that for teachers, musicians, artists, 
or certain other specialists whose 
work involves little or no research, 
there should be less emphasis upon the 
thesis and more opportunity for other 
types of training. Nineteen of the 25 
schools reporting the policy of requir- 
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ing the thesis only for certain Masters’ 
degrees are state universities and 6 
are large private institutions. 

In the third category, the thesis is 
not a fixed requirement for an 
Master’s degree offered by 26 colleges 
and universities reporting. Of these, 
13 are state universities, 10 are 
privately endowed schools, and 3 are 
large teachers’ colleges. The schools 
in this group as a rule offer alternative 
plans for the degree, one plan includ- 
ing a thesis and one or more others 
providing a substitute for the thesis. 

There is among these institutions a 
variety of non-thesis plans, and it is 
beyond the scope of this study to 
present all the variations that have 
been found. There are several types 
of such plans, however, which are 
somewhat common. In lieu of the 
thesis the following practices cover 
most of the schools in this group. 

An “essay”’ may be substituted for 
the thesis. The “essay” is found to 
differ from the conventional thesis in 
two respects: it is less comprehensive 
in scope, and it does not necessarily 
involve a problem of research. The 
following statements, taken from 
replies to the questionnaire used in 
this investigation, are approximately 
representative of those received: 


“The essay is an authoritative presenta- 
tion of existing knowledge. The thesis 
implies not only original inquiry but a 
contribution to knowledge.” 

“An essay may be largely a matter of 
compilation from secondary sources, while 
a thesis is supposed to be written on a 
subject in which the student has done 
some original investigation of his own.” 


Additional courses or seminars may 
be substituted for the thesis. The 
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THE MASTER’S THESIS 


minimum requirement in courses for 
any non-thesis degree is 30 semester- 
hours. The practice is somewhat 
common to require more than 30 
semester-hours of courses. The max- 
imum reported is 42 hours, in which 
instance an additional residence of 
twelve weeks is required. 

A third alternative plan in lieu of a 
thesis, found in several institutions, is 
to require a comprehensive examina- 
tion upon a minimum of 30 semester- 
hours of course work completed. 


N THE light of the data assembled 

it may be seen that there is dis- 
cernible a tendency to permit the 
work of the Master’s degree to repre- 
sent broader training. While the old 
requirement of a formal thesis, involv- 
ing original research, is still well 
represented among American colleges 
and universities, there is also evident 
a pronounced tendency to introduce a 
sufficient degree of flexibility into the 
requirements for the Master’s degree 
to meet a variety of present-day 
demands for higher scholarship. There 
is now available a great amount of 
valuable training, aside from research, 
which, in many instances, may justify 
the granting of the degree without 
the formal thesis: 

Another evidence of this current critical 
attitude toward research in graduate 
training is the tendency to lessen the 
research requirement for the master’s 
degree. Fifty years ago the master’s 
degree was granted for a fifth year of 
class-room work. Then came the period 
of growing stress on research until an 
original study contributing something to 
the total of human knowledge became an 
almost universal requirement for the 
master’s degree. Today there is a dis- 
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tinct tendency in the opposite direction. 
With the accumulation of a very con. 
siderable body of scientific data in most 
fields there seems to be a growing feeling 
that at least one year of graduate study 
is necessary before an individual can be 
certified as being a master of his specialty 
and as having secured a grasp of truths 
adequate to progress beyond the present 
limits of human knowledge." 


There is abundant evidence of the 
prevalence of the conviction that so 
far as the education of teachers is 
concerned there has been too great an 
emphasis upon training in research at 
the expense of a broader base of 
learning at the advanced level. Rel- 
atively few school men in the pursuit 
of their professional work devote an 
appreciable amount of their time to 
research. The vast majority are 
engaged chiefly in the work of teach- 
ing. With them, at best, the pursuit 
of true research is only incidental. 
This is true not only of the teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools, 
but also of teachers at the college 
level. Recognition of this fact was 
given by the Commission on Enlist- 
ment and Training of College Teach- 
ers of the Association of American 
Colleges, in the following statement: 
. . . While we believe that significant 
experience in the field of research should 
be given to every prospective college 
teacher, we believe that the graduate 
schools in general now tend to stress 
unduly the relative importance of such 
experience for students intending to 
engage in college teaching; and we 
therefore suggest that for such students 
there be an optional quantitative relax- 
ation of the research requirement in 


1Lindsay, E. E., and Holland, E. O. College 
and University Administration. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1930. p. 221. 
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favor of some additional mastery of 
subject-matter or of other educational 
resources. Such relaxation might take 
the form of the assignment of presumably 
smaller and shorter thesis problems.’ 


ROM the foregoing brief presen- 

tation three general conclusions 
seem to be justified: First, the writing 
of a thesis continues to be considered 
by many as a valuable part of grad- 
uate training. There are those who 
still consider it an indispensable item 
in the requirements for the advanced 
degrees for all who aspire to them. 
This view is maintained in 31 of the 
82 institutions represented in this 
study. Second, among the majority 
of institutions in the United States 
offering work at the graduate level 
there is definite opinion that the 


*Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XV 
(March, 1929), p. 42. 
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writing of a thesis is not an indis- 
pensable element in advanced training, 
The importance of training afforded 
in thesis writing to students working 
in certain fields continues to be recog- 
nized, but there is a widespread 
opinion that for many graduate stu- 
dents are available other types of 
training which are of perhaps greater 
value than the experience gained in 
the writing of a thesis. Third, it is 
generally recognized, even by institu- 
tions in which the thesis is optional, 
that every graduate student should 
gain some familiarity with general 
methods of research. To provide this 
experience some schools require the 
thesis; others require graduate stu- 
dents to present one or more essays 
or submit more or less formal reports 
as a part of course or seminar work or 
a laboratory project. [Vol. XII, No. 2] 
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The Specialization of 
Small Colleges 


By LYNN I. PERRIGO 


Little Conformity to a Common Pattern 


«c 


well-balanced general college,”’ 

but a careful search for this 
ideal institution reveals that it must 
indeed be a rarity. Instead, colleges 
and universities with enrollment un- 
der one thousand specialize in a few 
fields of study and support their 
specialties with an average and below- 
average number of courses in the 
remaining fields. Often these special- 
zation tendencies can be at least 
partially explained in terms of the 
age, location, and means of the 
respective colleges. 

These conclusions are derived from 
a careful analysis of the recent bul- 
letins of forty colleges having regular 
day enrollments of six hundred to 
nine hundred students. The average 
net enrollment was about seven hun- 
dred and fifty and gross about one 
thousand, according to the Journal of 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. Tedious counting of courses 
and tabulating of fields of study in 
the forty catalogues produced finally 
a total of fifty-one fields; yet one of 
the first surprises was that only six- 
teen of these were made available, 
though to a varying extent, in all of 
the colleges. There seemed to be a 
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narrow limit to curricular uniformity, 
and beyond that there was found 
considerable variation. 

The next step damaged further the 
concept of small-college conformity to 
acommon pattern. From the informa- 
tion concerning the hours of work 
offered annually in thirty-nine fairly 
common and twelve uncommon fields 
of study, a suggestive set of averages 
for the forty colleges was produced. 
In the humanities division, for exam- 
ple, the averages ranged from seventy 
semester-hours in English and lit- 
erature down to thirteen in journal- 
ism. Scrutiny of the whole set of 
tables indicated that if an “average” 
college could be discovered, its stu- 
dents would find sufficient work of- 
fered in about fourteen common fields 
of study to plan “majors” of from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours in 
them, while in nine additional fields 
and in some combination depart- 
ments they could select from a much 
greater variety. With this in mind 
it would seem that if a college were 
comparable in size it would be a 
simple desirable procedure to adjust 
the curricular offerings to a well- 
rounded average status. But evi- 
dently no one was doing that, for 
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really there was not an “average” 
college in the lot. Why? Because the 
range of hours offered here and there 
in a given field was so wide that few 
colleges were even near the average. 
Consider, for example, the range of 
zero to 258 hours in applied music, 
16 to 137 hours in chemistry, 32 to 126 
hours in English and literature, and 
Io to 104 hours in economics and 
business. Apparently these colleges 
had their respective specialties and 
developed them extensively. 

These wide ranges suggested that a 
different approach would yield more 
significant results, so the number 
of above-average, near-average, and 
below-average fields was computed 
for each college. This revealed that 
not a single college curriculum pos- 
sessed uniformity to the extent that 
three-fourths of its common fields 
were near the averages for the forty 
colleges. Only eleven colleges had 
near-average development in approx- 
imately half of the common fields 
that they offered. One college had 
no common department that was 
above average, but even it was repre- 
sented by two specialties in rather 
uncommon fields of study. The typ- 
ical tendency was to have about 
eight common fields above average, 
thirteen near average, and twelve 
below average, and to offer, in 
addition, one or two well-developed 
uncommon specialties. 


HERE a particular subject 
appeared as a specialty there 
seemed to be no reasonable limit upon 
the total amount of hours offered in 
it. In addition, no few subjects 
enjoyed a specialization oligopoly. 
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Each field of study was represented 
with extraordinary development some. 
where among these colleges. Common 
subjects like music theory, psychol- 
ogy, German, Latin, mathematics, 
and political science were each ex. 
tensively developed in only twelve 
to fifteen colleges out of the forty, 
while some uncommon fields appeared 
in full strength in the courses of 
study of only one or two. 
Contemplation upon the favored 
subjects in individual cases is inter- 
esting. Here is a little Eastern liberal- 
arts college with which is traditionally 
associated excellence in classical and 
general education, but actually it is 
specializing in, of all things, general 
introductory courses, speech, dra- 
matic art, and astronomy. A Mid- 
western denominational college where 
an indigent student can earn his 
way has a tendency to favor philos- 
ophy, home economics, American 
history, sociology, agriculture, and 
nursing. An Eastern college for women 
specializes in applied art, German, 
Spanish, physical-education theory, 
psychology, European history, political 
science, Italian, secretarial studies, 
and archaeology. A Midwestern 
teachers’ college is strong in music 
theory, geography, industrial arts, 
botany, and elementary education. 
Many of the suggested associations 
seemed natural, or expected, consid- 
ering the circumstances. So this led 
to another analysis designed to deter- 
mine which specialties might actually 
have a correlation with the factors of 
location, means of support, and age 
of the respective colleges. Here trouble 
was encountered because the breaking 
down of the frequency of specialization 
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SPECIALIZATION OF COLLEGES 


sometimes produced numbers that 
were too small to be dependable 
indexes, but some correlations seem 
suficiently high to be noteworthy. 


HEN the colleges were clas- 

sified according to regional 
location, the twelve located in the 
Northeast were generally strong in 
French, German, political science, and 
Italian. Might immigrant _ back- 
grounds or, better yet, perhaps orien- 
tation toward Europe, have dictated 
these interests? Among the eight 
colleges in the South the popular 
specialties were dramatics, Christian 
religion, accounting, and economics 
and business. Could the first two be 
the result of the permeation of Negro 
culture and the last two an expression 
of recent business and_ industrial 
expansion? In the sixteen Mid- 
western colleges was it a practical bent 
that encouraged general interest in 
speech, mathematics, sociology, sec- 
retarial studies, nursing, and law? 
And, of course, in the Far West 
specialization in Spanish and political 
science might well be expected, but 
the interest in applied music, philos- 
ophy, and general education could not 
as readily be explained. 

Grouping the colleges according to 
the sizes and types of communities in 
which they are located also led to 
some clear distinctions. The thirteen 
urban and suburban colleges were 
usually strong in general introductory 
courses, English and literature, philos- 
ophy, and psychology; but of course 
some of these institutions were the 
smaller ones in the given centers and 
this means that they may not have 
become fully adjusted to urban trends. 
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In small cities the usual specialties 
were music theory, physical-education 
activities, sociology, and secretarial 
studies. This was an odd combina- 
tion, but perhaps it could be inter- 
preted as an expression of a desire to 
prepare for successful careers in larger 
centers. In the thirteen college towns 
the prevalence of little denomina- 
tional colleges, on the one hand, and 
of state colleges, on the other, helped 
explain the extensive development 
of courses in Latin, mathematics, 
agriculture, and military science. 

When the colleges were grouped 
according to their age, an extraor- 
dinary development of studies in the 
classics and in the pure sciences 
appeared in the curriculum of the 
older colleges. But even so, more 
recent innovations, like journalism 
and physical-education theory, were 
also popular, meaning that some 
old colleges have recently become 
“young” in policy. The few institu- 
tions of more recent origin tended 
toward specialization in professional 
preparation. 

The most revealing and significant 
correlations appeared when attention 
was directed to the chief source of 
income. The traditional college cur- 
riculum of English, languages, philos- 
ophy, and history, was generally well 
developed in the endowed institutions, 
whereas the heavy vocational fields, 
like engineering and agriculture, were 
state supported. The colleges that 
depended chiefly upon income from 
students provided those students with 
specialized professional and business 
training, frequently preceded by the so- 
called “‘ general introductory courses,” 
or “cultural background ina nutshell.” 
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HE evidence is conclusive. It is 

apparent that the respective 
administrators and faculties are con- 
sciously or unconsciously adjusting 
their institutions to circumstances 
beyond their immediate control. The 
old, endowed, Eastern and Mid- 
western college by virtue of tradition 
and financial advantage is less pressed 
to effect a readjustment and still tends 
to emphasize the classical liberal-arts 
curriculum. The young, tuition- 
supported, Southern and Western and 
city college is oriented more toward 
regional characteristics and is more 
responsive to the students’ desires to 
attain professional advancement by 
means of specialized training. Many 
lesser revelations attract attention. 
Among them is the indication that 
among these colleges the highly touted 
general introductory courses seem to 
be essentially an economy feature of 
tuition-supported institutions; that 
some old colleges are specializing in 
modern “frills”; and that the states 
tend to support the more expensive 
specialization programs. Yet the 
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trends revealed by these statistics 
need not be advanced as mandates in 
a similar situation, for a college might 
choose to be different and attempt to 
rebuild the social order and redirect 
the cultural interests of its clientéle. 
How many of these tendencies have 
evolved without conscious attention 
and perhaps under the guise of imma- 
terial educational platitudes and shib- 
boleths is a matter for conjecture, 
More than likely in many cases the 
emergence of distinguished and ag- 
gressive instructors in specific fields 
has contributed to local development 
of those fields. At any rate, curricular 
specialization is not likely to be 
evaded, even if desired, and it is 
apparently contributing much to the 
renown and usefulness and even the 
continued existence of these small 
colleges; consequently it should receive 
more attention in the form of con- 
scious and wise orientation toward 
the cultural characteristics and objec- 
tives, the educational resources, and 
the vocational opportunities of the 
respective regions and communities. 
[Vol. XII, No. 2] 
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Supply and Demand in Teaching 


By LOGAN WILSON 


Occupational Problems Presented by the Annual Number of Doctoral 
Graduates and the Openings Available for Them 


HOUGH far from solution, 

major problems of supply and 

demand are gradually being 
clarified for many occupations. Stu- 
dents of the occupations, however, 
have given much more attention to 
other vocations than they have to the 
professions, and particularly is clar- 
ification lacking in regard to the 
teaching profession. Many graduate- 
school departments proceed in person- 
nel training with no clear knowledge 
of whether their men are going into 
teaching or full-time research, with 
no accurate estimate of the number 
of available positions, or of the com- 
petition offered by other institutions. 
For the candidate, in turn, there 
is no well-organized open market, 
and little advance knowledge of 
the competitive situation. Still more 
important, for society as a whole, 
there exists no agency to effect a more 
harmonious co-ordination between 
supply and demand and to eliminate 
wasted money and effort in a sphere 
where regulation should be much 
easier than in occupations where no 
high degree of training is required. 
This last problem is of more social im- 
port than mere waste of public funds 
in the higher training of individuals 
who cannot be placed occupationally. 
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It is of initial interest to note what 
happens to persons who have obtained 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
From 1927 to 1935 the following per- 
centages of them went into teaching: 


Number Percentage 

Graduated Teaching 
Ohio State... ae : 201 58 
Ee a 73 
Cornell. 290 80 
Nebraska. a 28 65 
North Carolina............. 64 75 
Chicago. . . 2,055 68! 


My o own » abalasion of statistics on 
the present occupations of all the 
Doctors of Philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1893 to 1938 
in a representative selection of fields 
reveals the following percentages: 


Percentage 

Lr 
Mathematics... .. 95 
Serer - 87 
ee eee eee sualcaae weraee i . 81 
Physics. . ek oe .. 78 
Economics........ . 7e 
Psychology.... 66 
Political Science. 65 
Chemistry. . 45? 


It thus appears that the danse are 
better than even that those who find 
positions will go into college or uni- 
versity work. In fact, for some of the 
fields in which the candidate may have 


1See Dale, Edgar. ‘The Training of Ph.D.’s,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epvucartion, I (April, wnt 


Ppp. 198-202. 
*Register of Doctors of Philosophy. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
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specialized, the demand for research 
activity outside the academic organ- 
ization is almost non-existent. If he 
majored in English and finds employ- 
ment, for example, the chances are 
about nine to one that he will go into 
an academic job. Chemistry is one 
of the few fields in which the likeli- 
hood of his becoming an academician 
is less than even. 

Though the graduate may actually 
have secured a position for the next 
year before completing his degree, 
nominally he is thrown on the market 
in June along with almost three 
thousand other Ph. D.’s. A number 
of his potential competitors for the 
available jobs will be persons without 
the degree, others will be individuals 
who have lost their jobs or who desire 
to make a change, but he is also com- 
peting with similar specialists who 
have just secured the Ph. D. in his 
own and other institutions. The com- 
petition for academic jobs, moreover, 
is by no means completely open. The 
vast majority of qualified competitors 
are not in actual competition for the 
same openings, and some are not even 
potential competitors. Aside from 
the personal factors which delimit 
competition (in-group selection or 
inbreeding, to mention but one), 
regional, institutional, and other ele- 
ments enter into the situation. It 
would be unusual for graduates of a 
California university to be in active 
competition with graduates of a New 
England institution for a vacancy in 
a Vermont college. 


T IS only in exceptional cases, how- 
ever, that the fledgling Ph. D. is 
left to shift for himself in obtaining a 
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position, for part of the prestige of 
the institution and department which 
graduated him depends upon success 
in placing institutional human output. 
In exceptional cases the reciprocal 
aspects involved in purely personal- 
istic factors may cancel the operation 
of the usual “laws” of supply and 
demand, but, in general, the place- 
ment of the young candidate js 
directly governed by the following 
considerations: his placement will not 
be in a university of higher repute 
than the one from which he was 
graduated; his best opportunity for 
placement is in an institution within 
the sphere of influence of his univer- 
sity or department; related to the 
preceding generalization is the fact 
that if the institutional reputation is 
largely regional in prestige, his place- 
ment will be in some lesser college or 
university within that region. 

Aside from these broad statements, 
it is difficult to generalize about the 
placement of young teachers, and 
even more so in the instance of men 
already in the field. As one observer 
has summarized it: 


The market for teachers is imperfectly 
organized. There is no season for employ- 
ment, except that April seems to be the 
month when most arrangements are made 
for the ensuing year. The annual meet- 
ings of the learned societies, the programs 
of which have come to be heavily laden 
with papers by young scholars put 
forward by professors proud of their 
students, have become a sort of annual 
fair for the display of promising young 
doctors of philosophy. Otherwise there 
is no open competition for places or 
candidates. It is notable that there is 
no frank advertising of vacancies: .. - 
Nor is there the frank and honorable 
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SUPPLY IN TEACHING 


application which is usual in England. 
Indeed in some cases application has been 
enough to condemn a candidate. The 
convention at present seems to require 
the advancement of a person’s interest by 
a third party.’ 

Unlike many English universities, 
American institutions of higher learn- 
ing do not advertise vacancies, nor 
does the aspirant secure placement 
in the same way that he obtains a 
civil-service job. In the absence of 
any well-organized market, institu- 
tional or departmental prestige is a 
vital factor in the placement of the 
candidate. Even the mediocre person 
from a major university may be in a 
better bargaining position than the 
exceptional man from a less central 
institution, for it is to the central 
institutions that presidents, deans, 
and department heads of the smaller 
colleges and universities make inquir- 
ies when openings occur. Particularly 
is this true of the lower-bracket 
positions for which the young man is 
eligible. Here it may be observed 
that the inexperienced Ph. D. enjoys 
a bargaining advantage over young 
men already out in the field, for unless 
these latter individuals have attracted 
attention to themselves by research 
activity, since exceptional teaching 
skill rarely receives more than local 
attention, they are likely to drop out 
of “circulation.” Hence, though em- 
ployers might prefer such individuals, 
they have no way of knowing who 
they are or where they are situated. 
And, too, young men whom the uni- 
versity has once placed are officially 


*Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, X1V (May, 1928), p. 319. Quoted 
rom Robertson, David Allen, American Univer- 
sites and Colleges p. 40. 
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forgotten, for the institution regards 
itself as having discharged its duty to 
them, and necessarily turns attention 
to its more recent doctoral graduates 
who are still unplaced. 

An inquiry, conducted by a com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
University Professors among member 
organizations, to which replies from 
117 local groups were received, 
yielded the following information con- 
cerning the sources of supply of staff 
replacements and additions: own col- 
lege, or graduate school, 26 per cent; 
other graduate schools, 23 per 
cent; “friends in other institutions,” 
22 per cent; college and university 
appointment bureaus, 11 per cent; 
personal, written applications, 10 per 
cent; professional teachers’ agencies, 
5.3 per cent; chance recommendations 
from other schools, 2.6 per cent.‘ 
These percentages are for all ranks, so 
that the distributions would be dif- 
ferent in the case of instructors and 
assistant professors, the only ranks 
for which the fledgling Ph. D. is 


ordinarily eligible. 


URING the period of rapid 

expansion in the larger and 
better-established universities, the 
exceptional young Doctor of Philos- 
ophy could often expect permanent 
employment in his own institution, 
but many of these have reached the 
feasible limit of inbreeding, or else are 
undergoing a period of stabilization or 
even curtailment in their staffs. The 
rather widely publicized recent per- 
sonnel difficulties of Harvard, partic- 


“Methods of Appointment and Promotion in 
American Colleges and Universities,” Budletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, XV 
(March, 1929), p. 179. 
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ularly with reference to the younger 
staff members, only foreshadow what 
is likely to occur in many other 
places. The slow rate of turnover 
which may be anticipated is stated by 
President Conant in a report to the 
Board of Overseers: 

It is expected that there will be 
approximately one vacancy in the per- 
manent staff available every four years 
for a department containing normally 
eight permanent professors; smaller 
departments will have vacancies less 
frequently, larger ones more often.® 

A good many students of the occu- 
pations are of the opinion that on 
advanced levels in higher education 
the saturation point of employability 
is already close at hand. When such 
a stage is reached it is doubtful that 
automatically limiting factors will 
operate effectively, and a further 
doubt is being expressed in many 
quarters that it is wise educational 
policy to wait for the socially dis- 
turbing and wasteful effects of natural 
checks to become operative. Pres- 
ident Conant has recently voiced the 
opinion that it might be well for the 
graduate school to adopt some mumerus 
clausus similar to that practiced in 
medical schools in an effort to balance 
supply and demand, and in _ his 
report for 1934 Dean Chase of the 
Graduate School of Yale suggested 
that enrollments should be limited to 
about half the present number through 
a more rigid initial selection. 

Walter M. Kotschnig has made a 
thorough and unbiased study of this 
whole problem on an international 
scale, and has shown in his book 


5Report of the President of Harvard University 
to the Board of Overseers, "1938-39, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1940. p. 17. 
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Unemployment and the Learned Pro- 
fessions that there is no simple 
solution. The demand for intellectual 
labor is elastic, and even more so in 
response to general economic condi- 
tions than the demand for those 
occupations dealing in “‘necessities,” 
He has pointed out the necessity for 
distinguishing between unemployment 
and underemployment with reference 
to overcrowding and normal demand. 
“Supply” equals those just entering a 
profession, plus the reserve army of 
those unable to make a living in their 
profession during normal economic 
circumstances. ‘“‘Demand”’ is esti- 
mated by experts roughly at three 
per cent of the number of gainfully 
employed persons with academic train- 
ing. Overcrowding is not merely a 
matter of definition, or quibbling, as 
is proved by the vast amount of 
professional maladjustment in Ger- 
many and Austria prior to the nazi 
régime. Not only does the unemploy- 
ment of professionally trained persons 
depreciate the general social prestige 
of the affected occupations, but also 
the existence of large numbers of such 
individuals creates a prime source of 
instability in the social order. 
Because of the dangers inherent in 
overcrowding, various forms of the 
numerus clausus have been proposed 
to further a more discriminating 
selection. Rigid examinations may 
discourage the less able from seeking 
entry into a profession, but often 
[Continued on page 116] 


5Possible increases in demand due to population 
growth, changes in age composition of the popula- 
tion, a better appreciation for professional services, 
rise in national income, shifts or enlargements in 
cultural values, elevation of professional standards, 
and new spheres of utility for highly trained 
specialists are all factors affecting the problem. 
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Dare We Let the Students 
Build the Test?’ 


In this era of emphasis on co- 
operation, student initiative, and other 
democratic procedures in college teach- 
ing, how crazy would the idea be that 
we college instructors let our students 
build their own tests? The first step 
in the procedure is the presenta- 
tion of the co-operative plan. The 
instructor requests that each member 
of his class hand in to him twenty 
well-built items of the objective-test 
types—enumeration, true-false, asso- 
ciation, multiple choice, or com- 
pletion—which seem fair test items 
for the unit about to be completed. 
The instructor gets a smile if he also 
requests a twenty-first card that will 
be the key so he will know the right 
answers. He promises to select the 
best offerings and use them in the 
forthcoming test. From personal ex- 
perience the writer knows that such 
a pronouncement immediately causes 
Joe College and his coed to sit up and 
take notice in evident surprise that 
a new and better day has dawned. 
These test items are to be handed in 
at the last meeting of the class before 
the test. The instructor reserves the 
right to add a few items of his own. 

The class is further instructed that 
each item is to be printed legibly or 
typed on a small card of prescribed 
dimensions according to a fixed pat- 


Reported by William Lesquereux Young, Head 
of the Department of Education, Capital University. 
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tern. A definite position for unit 
topic, name of course, type of item, 
directions for answering the item, and, 
most important of all, the item itself 
is assigned. The preparation of these 
twenty cards ensures a review, an 
organization, and some evaluation of 
the material by the student, and gives 
purpose and satisfaction to the task. 

When these cards are collected, the 
instructor can arrange his selection in 
any sequence he prefers, and, if he 
feels certain areas of the unit have 
not been touched, he can add items 
of his own until he has a test of the 
optimum length. His secretary can 
then mimeograph the test and it can 
be used in the usual manner. Modi- 
fications can be made so the test may 
be machine scored. It is suggested, 
however, if classes are not too large 
and if cost must be kept down, that 
an economy and a flexibility may be 
attained by using the cards themselves. 

The technique of using the cards 
consists of the following steps: Upon 
each card is placed its own number. 
When the class takes the test, the 
members may be seated in a large 
circle or in any continuous sequence. 
Each student is given a separate 
answer sheet and his share of the 
cards. The students do not write 
the answers on the cards, but in the 
appropriately numbered rubric of the 
answer sheet. As soon as a student 
answers the item of a card, he places 
it on the chair arm or desk of his 
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neighbor. As this neighbor finishes 
with a card he passes it to the next 
student, and so on. Thus, each stu- 
dent is working on a different item. 
If the room is large enough, ideal test- 
ing conditions may be maintained by 
seating students in alternate chairs. 

For an hour of testing, the writer 
uses 66 cards, and substracts from a 
possible 100 points 1.5 points for every 
error, not weighting for type of item, 
and letting the distribution curve 
skew itself as it will. Ifthe items are 
short and involve factual data rather 
than reflective thinking, one hundred 
items may be covered in an hour. 
For a two-hour final examination the 
writer uses 120 cards, thus filling every 
space on the answer sheet. Enumera- 
tion- and completion-type cards are 
numbered 101-120, and _ true-false, 
multiple-choice, and association-type 
cards are numbered 1-100. Every 
error is penalized with a subtraction 
of 0.8 from a possible 100 per cent. 

If the class is average or less in 
size, each student will have several 
cards. In practice there is a tendency 
for the cards to pile up on the desks 
of slow students, but this can be 
remedied in several ways, the easiest 
of which is to have duplicate cards for 
the longest and most difficult items 
and to insist that no student may 
hold more than his share of cards 
and at the signal, ‘“‘Pass,’”’ he is to 
advance all cards but two. 

There are four apparent weaknesses 
in the card technique: first, cards tend 
to pile up, and students sometimes 
have to wait until the next card 
reaches them; second, when a student 
near the end of the period wants to 
check once more on a certain card, it 
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is not readily available; third, when 
the answer sheet is scored and 
returned, the student knows he missed 
items three, fourteen, and fifty-two, 
but he has forgotten what the items 
treated; fourth, in the words of a 
student, “That test’s too hard a 
strain—with all those cards keeping 
coming at you!” 

On the other hand, there are 
certain distinct advantages to the 
card technique which, in the writer’s 
mind, compensate for those weak- 
nesses: first, it gives the student an 
opportunity to contribute and co- 
operate (and, incidentally, to learn 
something about test-building); sec- 
ond, it saves mimeographing when 
classes are small and budget costs 
must be watched and when test 
materials must be kept up to date; 
third, it assures a new test for every 
unit; fourth, it prevents the illicit 
use of old tests in student cramming; 
fifth, it makes it possible to drop 
obsolete items and add new items 
without mimeographing the whole 
test; sixth, it permits a larger type 
of item than is usually used, for 
a whole paragraph may be placed on 
a small card; seventh, it lends itself 
to easy “keying” and marking; eighth, 
it permits easy diagnosis and scientific 
analysis for remedial teaching. On 
the latter two points more explanation 
is necessary. 

One answer sheet may be used as a 
column key by placing the correct 
answers in the proper rubrics. After 
all papers have been scored, another 
answer sheet may be used as a 
diagnostic chart of errors. This is 
done by placing in the proper space 
of the answer sheet used for diagnosis 
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a tally for every error on every 
paper. This makes it easy to locate 
those “squeaks that need more oil.” 

After the diagnostic chart has been 
compiled, the writer places an “index 
of difficulty” on the back of each 
card. Thus % means that 7 students 
out of a class of 24 missed the item. 
All cards should then be filed in a 
card-filing system according to the 
topics of the syllabus for the course. 
At any time new tests may be set up 
by selecting the cards and numbering 
them. As the file grows by further 
co-operative efforts of class and 
instructor, unsatisfactory items may 
be discarded and better and better 
tests built. The instructor has at his 
disposal an innumerable variety of 
tests. Thus it would be possible to 
select a test of all % cards that would 
mean every student would get an 4, 
or a test of 1% cards in which few 
could pass. In other words, this 
testing procedure furnishes scientific 
analysis that make our test not a mere 
measuring instrument, but rather a 
teaching tool. 


An Experiment 
in Vocabulary Building’ 


Psychologists have long held that 
the use of words is essential for 
carrying on thinking, and that witha 
minimum of words there is likewise 
a minimum of thought. Because of 
this close relationship of language 
to thought, a heavy responsibility 
rests upon schools and colleges to do 
what they can to further the growth 
of meaning vocabularies on the part 


*Reported by Glenn M. Blair, Division of 
Educational Psychology, University of Illinois. 
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of students. A controlled experiment 
in which a special attempt was made 
to improve the word knowledge of a 
group of students in the University of 
Illinois is here summarized. 

The experimental group consisted 
of to1 college Juniors and Seniors 
who were enrolled during the first 
semester of 1939-40 in educational- 
psychology and secondary-education 
classes—two educational-psychology 
sections and two secondary-education 
sections. This group followed a 
definite plan for enlarging their 
vocabularies. The control group was 
composed of 136 similar students 
who were enrolled at the same time 
in equivalent sections of educational 
psychology and secondary educa- 
tion—three sections of each. This 
group carried on their regular class 
activities and gave no attention to 
the problem of vocabulary building. 

Both the experimental and control 
groups were given the vocabulary 
test of Form A of the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test at the beginning of the 
semester. At the end of the semester 
both groups were again tested, this 
time by the vocabulary section of 
Form B of the test. 

At the first meeting of the experi- 
mental classes the instructor discussed 
with the students the desirability of 
improving one’s vocabulary, and at 
the same time the members of the 
classes voted to enter upon a plan 
designed to develop their knowledge 
of word meanings. The details of 
this plan are briefly as follows: 


First, each member was to secure a 
good dictionary. 

Second, each person agreed to look up 
the meaning of every new or unfamiliar 
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word he encountered in his reading 
during the semester. It made no differ- 
ence where such words might be found. 
The words might be taken from readings 
in university courses, novels, magazines, 
newspapers, billboards, or elsewhere. The 
only requirement was that every new 
word with which the student came in 
contact should be looked up in his 
dictionary or in a larger one if necessary. 
Third, the plan also called for each 
student to hand in at the beginning of 
every class session on sheets of paper 
those new words which he had found and 
looked up since the class had last met. 
In addition to listing such words, the 
following information was also to be 
given: the meaning, the source where the 
word was found, and the sentence in 
which the word was used. Each of these 
lists, which came in three times per 
week, was kept by the instructor . . . 
Fourth, every student, furthermore, 
agreed to keep for himself a notebook in 
which he would record his new words 
together with their meanings. These 
words were to be reviewed from time to 
time, and at the end of the semester the 
notebook was to be handed in... . 


The foregoing plan was carried 
out in detail throughout the entire 
semester. At the end of the experi- 
ment it was found that the tol 
members of the experimental group 
had turned in a total of 12,050 “new” 
words which they had discovered in 
their reading, the average number per 
person being 119.3. The greatest 
number of unfamiliar words encoun- 
tered and handed in by any one was 
392 and the fewest was 25. The 
extent to which the systematic plan 
of vocabulary building used in this 
study brought about improvement 
in the experimental group can be 
observed in Table I. This group 
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made an average score of 51.6 on 
Form A of the test at the beginning 
of the study. At the conclusion of 
the experiment, the average score of 
the group on Form B of the same test 
was found to be 55.2. The experi- 
mental group thus made an average 
gain of 3.6 points. The control group 
of 136 individuals, on the other hand, 
made an average gain of 1.0 points. 
As can be seen from the data in 
Table I, the experimental group had 
in the beginning a somewhat higher 
average score on the vocabulary test 
than did the control group, the aver- 
ages being respectively 51.6 and 48.3. 
Since this fact might possibly have 
some bearing upon the results secured, 
it was thought desirable to obtain a 
matched control group with which 
to compare the experimental group. 
This was quite easily accomplished 
since the control group outnumbered 
the experimental group considerably. 
For each person in the experimental 
group there was found in the control 
group a person of the same sex and 
class who had made an identical or 
nearly identical score on the original 
test. In selecting this matched con- 
trol group, scores on the final test were 
entirely ignored, and the first person 
on the list of control students who 
matched a given experimental student 
as to sex, class, and score on the first 
vocabulary test was in each case the 
one taken. Table I shows the results 
of this matching procedure. When 
the mathematical computations were 
finished it was found that the matched 
control group had made exactly the 
same average score on the initial 
vocabulary test as did the experi- 
mental group. At the end of the 
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experiment, however, whereas the 
experimental group gained, on the 
average, 3.6 points as measured by the 
final test, the matched control group 
made a net gain of only .8 points. 

The evidence, therefore, seems 
rather convincing that the procedure 
followed in this vocabulary-building 
experiment produced appreciable re- 
sults over those which would be 
normally secured as the outgrowth of 
a semester’s work in the university. 

A further analysis of the data of the 
experimental group indicates several 
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for the group which made better than 
average scores on Form A of the 
vocabulary test. Third, as would be 
expected in the light of these two 
facts, the group with inferior vocabu- 
laries made a greater gain in word 
knowledge as the result of the experi- 
mental procedure than did the group 
with superior vocabularies, the inferior 
group gaining 3.8+ points and the 
superior group gaining 3.3+ points. 
The students seemed to enjoy the 
experiment throughout its duration. 
On the final subject-matter examina- 





additional interesting facts. First, tion of the course, one student made 


TABLE I 


Gains MADE IN THE VOCABULARY SECTION OF THE NELSON-DENNY READING 
TEST BY THE EXPERIMENTAL AND ConTROL Groups 
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wae Students | Sept., 1939 | Jan., 1940 = 
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Experimental group. Iol 51.6 55.2 3-6 
Whole control group 136 48.3 49-3 1.0 
Experimental group. . 101 51.6 55.2 3-6 
Matched control group 101 51.6 52.4 8 




















the students who found and looked up 
the meanings of the most new words 
made a greater gain than those not 
encountering so many. The average 
gain made by the 50 individuals 
looking up the most words is 3.9 as 
compared to 3.3 for the 50 individuals 
looking up the least number. Second, 
those students who were below aver- 
age on the initial vocabulary test 
found and turned in more unfamiliar 
words from their readings than did 
those students who rated above aver- 
agein vocabulary. The average num- 
ber of new words looked up by the 
group with originally inferior vocabu- 
laries is 125.9 as compared to 112.9 


the following unsolicited comment: 


Making me word conscious is one of 
the most valuable things I got out of the 
course. Now when I find a new word, I 
at least look it up. Before, I just 
wondered what it meant and let it go at 
that. I have found that knowing the 
meaning of the words you read as you 
read them certainly helps in bringing 
meaning to the printed page. 


Another member of the experimental 
group had this to say: 


The course has made me more aware 
of words than I have ever been before. 
I used to slip over the big words I didn’t 
know. Now I’m curious as to what they 
mean, and want to increase my vocabulary. 
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Improvment of Teaching’ 


The five state universities in 
Ohio—Bowling Green, Kent State, 
Miami, Ohio, and Ohio State—are 
co-operating with 41 selected ele- 
mentary and high schools in an experi- 
mental in-service education project. 
One of the features of the experiment 
has been the observation of nearly six 
hundred teachers on an average of 
ten times each. Observers used the 
recently developed “Ohio Teaching 
Record, Anecdotal Observation Form” 
as a guide. The experiment has four 
principal purposes: to determine spe- 
cific procedures associated with good 
teaching practice, to improve the 
quality of teaching in the co-operating 
public schools, to improve the teacher- 
training programs in the five uni- 
versities, and to devise an effective 
record form for reporting teaching 
procedures used in classroom situa- 
tions. The observation form which 
was developed in co-operation with 
students, teachers, and supervisors as 
well as participants in the Ohio 
Workshop on Teacher Education, is 
not an evaluation instrument or a 
rating device. It is being used to 
gather anecdotal records of teaching 
competence, as it relates to promoting 
pupils’ thinking, meeting pupils’ needs, 
promoting behavior changes in various 
aspects of personality, using a variety 
of methods of teaching and learning 
aids, setting up democratic class- 
room relationships, and utilizing the 
teacher’s personality to promote 
the pupil’s planning. Discussion of 


*Reported by William F. Jones, Graduate 
Student, Ohio State University. 
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the anecdotal evidence reported by the 
observers on the “Ohio Teaching 
Record”’ in interviews with teachers 
and in faculty meetings illustrates 
one of the principal ways in which 
the record is being used to further the 
primary purpose of the experiment— 
to improve teaching in Ohio. The 
follow-up interviews and the faculty 
meetings are usually directed pri- 
marily toward clarifying for both 
observers and teachers the meaning 
of good teaching. 


Sharpened Objectives 


Training of high-school teachers in 
the United States is shifting from 
formal academic courses and instruc- 
tion in teaching skills toward cultural 
subjects and studies dealing with the 
realities of modern life, it was indi- 
cated recently in the results of a 
survey by President Sprague of Mont- 
clair (New Jersey) State Teachers 
College. A general tendency of pre- 
scribed courses to increase and elec- 
tives to become fewer, Mr. Sprague 
declared, shows that the colleges 
have sharpened their professional 
objectives and thereby raised their 
standards as genuine professional 
schools. The educator found an 
increase of 12.6 per cent during the 
ten-year period in the number of 
semester-hours devoted to cultural 
background work, so that the require- 
ment in that field occupied about 
one-third of the total curriculum. 
Marked increases were made in studies 
in the social sciences, as well as in 
natural science, literature, and the 
history and development of language. 
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A NEW program leading to a Ph.D. 
degree in sociology for training stu- 
dents to teach courses in marriage 
and family relations is being spon- 
sored jointly this year by Duke 
University and the University of 
North Carolina. Two years of the 
course will be spent by the graduate 
student at either Duke or North 
Carolina and the third year, at the 
other institution. The major subject 
in this course will be sociology with a 
minor in psychology. 


Tuis year Fordham University begins 
its second century. Beginning with 
six students, three small buildings, 
and one hundred acres of farm land, 
the school has grown to be one of the 
largest Catholic universities in the 
world. In five generations the little 
college has grown until there are now 
twenty buildings and a student group 
of eight thousand. 


A wew curriculum for the student 
who does not desire to specialize is 
being tried by the College of Letters 
and Science of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. It is 
designed to give the student a 
cultural background. Upper-division 
courses for the major may be chosen 
from three departments in letters and 
science. Thirty-six units in the three 
chosen departments are required, 
with not more than I§ units in any 
one department. Formerly 24 units 
were required in the student’s major 
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subject. The flexible general course 
is planned for students who are 
interested in elementary-school teach- 
ing, law, journalism, or librarianship, 
as well as those who have no 
professional objective. 


Grapvate work on the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of California 
has been expanded with the opening 
of the fall semester. The degree of 
Master of Arts has been established 
in the fields of music and business 
administration. Twenty-six fields now 
have courses leading to this degree. 


The keynote of the eighteenth annual 
convention of the American College 
Personnel Association, to be held 
February 18 through 22, at Atlantic 
City, will be “How may the resources 
of higher educational institutions best 
be mobilized, not only for defense 
purposes, but also to assure adequate 
leadership and the utilization of latent 
human resources for meeting the 
grave problems that will confront 
this nation following the present 
conflict?”” Methods of research, inter- 
pretations of results, problems of 
placement, counseling, methodologies, 
these will be discussed this year in 
the light of defense needs. 


The undergraduate requirements for 
the baccalaureate degree at Brooklyn 
College have been raised. Beginning 
with the undergraduates entering this 
past fall “‘no student receiving less 
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than a mathematical average of 70 
ner cent” for his four years at college 
shall be eligible for a degree. Although 
the college, operating under the New 
York City Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, has during its ten years of 
history maintained extremely high 
entrance requirements, it has not 
applied the same stringent standards 
once the student was matriculated. 
Under the new rule an effort will be 
made to bring the retention require- 
ments up to the level of 650 other 
liberal-arts colleges. By vote of the 
Faculty Council there will also be a 
revision in the admission require- 
ments of the college. These will go 
into effect “as soon as the college 
administration is prepared to conduct 
tests” which, under the new pro- 
visions, will be given to 25 per cent of 
the students seeking admission. The 
other 75 per cent seeking to enter the 
tuition-free college will be ‘admitted 
in order of merit on the basis of the 
average of class ratings in prepared 
high-school subjects completed in 
a New York City school, creditable 
for admission.” 


Aut new undergraduate students, 
with the exception of those entering 
the Colleges of Law, Dentistry, and 
Medicine, will enter the Junior Divi- 
sion recently set up at the University 
of Nebraska. Through individual 
assistance and guidance to incoming 
students, the University hopes to 
better their chances not only of 
surviving the full four years but also 
of graduating with educational back- 
grounds suited to their abilities and 
desires. By means of summer corre- 
spondence, classification tests, and 
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applications filled out by students and 
high-school authorities, each new stu- 
dent becomes an individual to some 
faculty adviser before the two meet 
at registration time in September. 
On the basis of the information 
obtained the board of counselors 
classifies all new students into five 
groups. The first is composed of 
those who know what college they 
wish to enter and are qualified to 
pursue the necessary studies toward 
adegree. These students will register 
both in the college of their choice and 
in the Junior Division. The second is 
made up of students who have chosen 
a college but have deficiencies which 
must be removed before they can 
enter it. They will spend their first 
year in the Junior Division making 
up such deficiencies. 

The increased emphasis the last 
few years on adult education has led 
university officials to provide for 
those students who may wish to take 
one or more courses for some definite 
end but do not wish to take a full 
program. Other students enter know- 
ing that two years represent maximum 
college training for them. The Junior 
Division will offer new two-year 
courses in the colleges of agriculture 
and business administration—courses 
working the vital subjects of each 
college into a planned two-year cur- 
riculum. The plan is to incorporate 
this program of terminal courses into 
the engineering and general-education 
colleges as well. 

The final classification includes stu- 
dents who have not yet made a 
definite choice of vocation or college. 
After a year in the Junior Division 
with general-course work and special 
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counseling it is expected that they will 
then be ready to enter the proper 
college and take up their four-year 
course with little or no loss of time. 


Tue introduction of a psychology 
major which will stress personal 
improvement and preparation for 
motherhood has been announced by 
the College of New Rochelle. Planned 
to give to the student a better under- 
standing of her personal problems and 
of those around her, the courses will 
emphasize the study of personality, 
social adjustments, and _ mental 
hygiene. Courses in child psychology 
and in the psychology of adolescence 
will be given from the viewpoint of 
parent-child relationship rather than 
the customary teacher-pupil approach. 


A pozen Cleveland business leaders 
have worked out a new plan for teach- 
ing business administration. Simul- 
taneously it was announced that 
Western Reserve University will 
award the degree of Bachelor of 
Business Administration to Adelbert 
College students as well as to those 
in Cleveland College. The business 
leaders agree to constitute an advisory 
committee and to enlist representa- 
tives from each of the principal lines 
of business in Cleveland. These com- 
mittees in turn will select men and 
women in the various lines of business 
to serve as sponsors for business- 
administration students in the Uni- 
versity in addition to acting in 
advisory capacities to the faculty 
members. 

The sponsorship plan is an innova- 
tion which originated in the School of 
Law, where it has been in operation 
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successfully for seven years. Each 
student is sponsored by a person 
actively engaged in his field, who will 
help him to become acquainted with 
the sponsor’s business as a whole, its 
spirit, and ethics as well as its 
method, its publications, trade asso- 
ciations, technical problems, selling 
policies, and labor relations and to 
form contacts with local, state, and 
national governments. A _ student’s 
sponsors will not be appointed until 
the middle of his junior year when 
he has shown promise of profiting by 
the opportunity. The association 
between the student and his sponsor 
will extend through the second term 
of the junior year and will be con- 
tinued in the senior year if agreeable 
to both. The student will be expected 
to spend at least two hours a week 
observing the business of his sponsor. 
He will report to his faculty adviser 
once a month on what he is accom- 
plishing and will summarize his experi- 
ences in a short paper at the end 
of each half-year. 


Two new buildings will be completed 
on the Davis campus of the Uni- 
versity of California before the end of 
the present fiscal year, according to 
I. F. Smith, assistant comptroller— 
the irrigation laboratory and the 
chemistry building. Work on the 
irrigation laboratory already is under 
way, and it should be completed soon. 
Work in this division of the College of 
Agriculture has been handicapped by 
the lack of facilities, which the new 
building and equipment, to cost 
$60,000, will provide. The chemistry 
building, which will cost approxi- 
mately $165,000, will provide facilities 
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for the overcrowded chemistry divi- 
sion and also for the division of soils. 
It is hoped it may be completed by 
the opening of the spring semester. 


Tue John Hall Sherratt Library of 
Rockford College, completed last Sep- 
tember for the opening of the ninety- 
fourth academic year of the college, 
was dedicated recently. Archibald 
MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, gave 
the principal address. It was named 
in memory of a former president of 
the College board of trustees, and 
was built and furnished at a cost 
of $130,000, secured from gifts of 
hundreds of students, alumnae, and 
friends of the college. 

The new Rockford library is the 
first small liberal-arts college library 
to try the divisional plan. The read- 
ing rooms, which will serve as the 
laboratories for the humanities and 
social sciences, have been placed on 
the first floor, while those for the arts 
and sciences, subjects with studios 
and laboratories elsewhere on the 
campus, are found on the second 
floor. Informality and accessibility 
of books are emphasized; and stacks, 
reserves, art collections, and period- 
icals are open to the students. 
The library contains stack space for 
eighty thousand volumes, twenty- 
eight carrels or individual study stalls, 
a rare bookroom, which may also be 
used as a committee room, conference 
rooms, and a student typing room. 


Tue self-help program recently under- 
taken by Adrian College is attracting 
widespread attention. Adrian is the 
second college in Michigan to adopt 
a co-operative system of education. 
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President Harrison appointed last 
June, has for several years been 
making a study of co-operative educa- 
tion and has directed self-supporting 
student groups. Recently he made a 
tour of colleges in the United States 
which have such systems—Park, 
Blackburn, Berea, Emmanuel Mis- 
sionary, Penn, and Antioch. 
Changes at Adrian will be made 
gradually as the enrollment increases, 
and the college adjusts itself to a 
complete program of co-operative 
education. Curriculum revisions will 
be made as needed. From time to 
time terminal courses, perhaps of 
two-year duration, will be offered; 
these will be practical, dominated by 
vocational interests. The inaugura- 
tion of this program is not an experi- 
ment at Adrian. A majority of the 
students have been partially or wholly 
self-supporting. The college is now 
stepping in as a co-ordinator between 
the students and the employers. 
Various employment opportunities 
will be offered, in industry, but the 
college itself will make many jobs 
available. Co-operative dormitories 
and dining halls will be used to 
reduce the costs to students. Student 
help will be used in maintenance 
and improvement of buildings and 
grounds; in janitorial services; in 
the laboratories, library, and offices. 
All this necessary work will be done 
by students and extra work is being 
provided in local business places and 
industries. To each dormitory stu- 
dent is guaranteed 15 hours of work 
a week at a minimum of 30 cents an 
hour for the 36 weeks of the college 
year, enough to earn about one-third 
of his expenses. Students may be 
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allowed 20 hours of labor a week if 
they maintain good health and satis- 
factory scholastic averages. Labor 
beyond this maximum will require a 
proportional decrease in class hours. 
Students will sign work contracts 
with the college co-ordinator. At a 
recent meeting with college officials 
local manufacturers promised employ- 
ment for students. The manufacturers 
co-ordinating in this program have 
suggested credit for labor because 
“students will actually be receiving 
a practical education in the three R’s 
of the industrial world.” They will 
grade students on the job. 


Since new high-school teachers in 
New York State must have at least 
five years of college training, the 
number of graduates of liberal-arts 
colleges who are candidates for the 
Master’s degree at Teachers College 
has materially increased. For stu- 
dents who are doing graduate work 
in education without previous teach- 
ing experience, Barnard, Columbia 
College, and Teachers College have 
organized a co-operative five-year 
program to “combine in an effective 
manner the values of a basic liberal- 
arts course and the work of a graduate 
school of education.” 

More than 60 students were selected 
to take part in the new “co-operative 
program for the pre-service education 
of teachers at Columbia University” 
inaugurated last fall. The Barnard 
and Columbia groups are selected by 
the personnel officers of each college 
at the completion of the sophomore 
year, using the data assembled during 
the student’s first two years. Semi- 
nars in education are directed by a 
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panel of four professors as continuous 
four-semester courses during the stu- 
dent’s junior and senior years. The 
primary purposes of these seminars 
are to introduce the student to the 
field of teaching, to show him the 
possibilities that education holds as an 
area of professional service, to give 
him better understanding of the 
development of the child through 
adolescence, and to provide a series 
of observaticns and opportunities for 
participation in educational activities. 
The undergraduate education semi- 
nars cover the work ordinarily given 
in undergraduate courses in the his- 
tory and principles of education, 
psychology and child development, 
school systems and organizations, and 
general methods of instruction. In 
the seminar organization, however, 
these areas are covered by different 
members of the instructional panel 
during periods when they can be more 
appropriately interrelated than when 
the material is presented in separate 
courses. The distinctly professional 
work of the graduate year, under the 
co-operative program, is an integrated 
course, although for purposes of admin- 
istration and college records the work 
is offered under three headings: the 
central education seminar, divisional 
seminars, and student teaching. 


Ix stxreEN Wisconsin cities high- 
school graduates will enjoy college 
privileges of the freshman year, and 
in two of them the sophomore work 
as well, during the 1940-41 school 
year through local teaching services 
supplied by the Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin. In each 
city the freshman program will include 
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history, English, a foreign language, 
and a science or mathematics subject. 
The sophomore studies are English, 
history, language, economics, and 
political science. These courses par- 
allel courses taught on the campus 
at Madison, and the credits earned 
qualify students to enter college or 
university with either sophomore or 
junior standing. All instructors were 
appointed upon the recommendation 
of their respective departments in 
the University, and all have had 
previous experience in college teach- 
ing. The college program in the 
cities is offered with either the local 
board of education or the local board 
of vocational and adult education, 
and students’ fees cover only a part 
of the cost of instruction. The var- 
ious centers are linked in circuits, and 
the instructors travel to their classes 
in the cities to which they are 
assigned. Since this program was 
started in 1935, upwards of forty-five 
hundred young people, most of them 
facing financial difficulties, have been 
able to begin a college education at 
home at a cost within their means. 
Last year’s total enrollment was 744 
students in the first semester and 655 
in the second semester. Under the 
stimulus of this teaching in the 


communities where they live, more 
than a thousand young people during 
seven years have found means for 
completing college, 


where to an 
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increasing number of them records 
attest generally superior scholastic 
ratings and high honors. 


A RADICAL change in its calendar 
has been announced by MacMurray 
College. The change has been made, 
according to college officials, to elimi- 
nate the shortcomings of the tradi- 
tional two-semester system which has 
been used for many years. This new 
calendar calls for the opening of the 
College on Monday, September 9, 
which is about two weeks earlier 
than its regular opening date. Under 
the new plan the College will con- 
tinue without interruption, except for 
Thanksgiving Day, until December 
20, when the examinations for the first 
semester will have been completed. 

The second semester under the new 
plan will begin on January 14. Half- 
way through the second semester 
there will be a two-weeks recess, and 
commencement will be held on May 
25. College officials mention three 
advantages of the new calendar: 
First, it eliminates the break in the 
teaching process during the first 
semester which occurs during the 
Christmas recess. Second, it will 
provide a longer Christmas vacation, 
thus giving both students and faculty 
adequate time for traveling and read- 
ing. Third, it will close the college 
year earlier, thus giving an advantage 
to students seeking employment. 
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Carnegie Retirement Allowances 


HERE are at present 1,935 

college officers and teachers 

and their widows who are 
eligible for retirement allowances and 
pensions payable by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. This is the maximum 
number, and to it no additional 
persons will ever be added. To 
these persons the current report of 
the Foundation gives added assurance 
of future security. As in the past 
no retirement allowance once granted 
has ever been reduced, so in the 
future no changes are contemplated 
in the provisions under which allow- 
ances and pensions are granted. To 
fulfill these pledges the Foundation 
has arranged to borrow money from 
its own general endowment and from 
the resources of the “‘parent” Car- 
negie Corporation. 

Those who have watched the evolu- 
tion of the retirement project of the 
Foundation will recall that for a 
variety of reasons the amount of 
capital originally set aside was found 
to be too small to carry the load. 
Probably an unexpected toughness 
of fiber and longevity of college pro- 
fessors and their wives may have 
been an important factor in the mis- 
calculation. As the difficulties became 
apparent various readjustments were 
made which have culminated in a 
program approved by the courts in 
November, 1939. 

The idea behind the plan is this: 
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The Foundation project will continue 
to pay its commitments. Its annual 
deficit will be met by borrowing from 
the general endowment of the Founda- 
tion and from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. It is expected that by 1967 
the pension load will be reduced to 
the point at which the income from 
the general endowment of the Founda- 
tion will be sufficient to carry it. 
Thereafter the surplus from a decreas- 
ing pension load will be used to restore 
the principal of the general endow- 
ment fund of the Foundation and 
repay the Carnegie Corporation which 
is lending its share of the money 
without interest. 

We recall the interest in college 
circles thirty-five years ago when 
the baby Foundation announced the 
establishment of its retirement project. 
Particularly interesting was the 
announcement of belief by the Foun- 
dation officers that one factor in the 
improvement of teaching was the 
expectation of security in old age: 
with that cared for many excellent 
men would remain in teaching with 
its low salaries rather than go into 
private business to save enough 
money to care for their old age. 
Since those days, and rapidly growing 
in the present, other plans for retire- 
ment annuities have been evolved 
which enjoy the participation of both 
the teacher and his employer. And 
in this development the Foundation 
has been a more active stimulation 
and has exerted more continuous 
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effort than any other single agency. 
It is no longer necessary for a philan- 
thropic foundation to shoulder the 
retirement annuity load. The teacher 
and his local institutions have learned 
that they can do the job themselves. 
The contribution of the Carnegie 
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Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has been to set the new 
pattern, to assist in making the idea 
national, and to care for those mem- 
bers of college faculties and their 
widows to whom they had offered 
assurance in the beginning. 


W. W.C. 
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Nostalgia, 1941 

Human NaATurRE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER, 
by E. L. Thorndike. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1940. xx+I10I9g pp. 


The purpose of Thorndike’s fat volume 
is “to present to students of govern- 
ment, law, economics, business, social 
work, and education some facts and 
principles of the basic sciences of man, 
especially of psychology, which may 
help them to advance knowledge and 
avoid error in their several fields” 
(page 3). The volume presents an 
exposition of bond psychology, together 
with a readable account of his work on 
abilities and individual differences. This 
portion is worth reading as a report on 
the residuals maintained by Thorndike 
over the years, against all criticism from 
other psychological schools. 

Talking of the confirming reaction in the 
stimulus-response situation, he says that 
the force and mechanism of the confirming 
reaction are the force and mechanism of 
reinforcement, applied to a connection. All 
explanations of reinforcement agree that one 
part of the brain can exert a force to intensify 
activities elsewhere in it and that processes or 
mechanisms exist whereby this force can be 
directed or attracted to one activity rather 
than promiscuously. . . . The simple _bio- 
logical fact that, in S+~R-—-E, S-R is 
especially strengthened by the confirming 
reaction when E is satisfying supplies the 
practical teleology which the social sciences 
have assumed or longed for since Aristotle 


(page 17). 


Thorndike clings stoutly to specificity: 

I concur in Thomson’s belief “that the 
mind is not divided up into ‘unitary factors,’ 
but is a rich comparatively undifferentiated 
complex of innumerable influences; on the 
physiological side an intricate network of possi- 
bilities of inter-communication” (page 49). 
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He does not go as far as Thomson in 
ascribing organization to the mind, 
for he neglects Thomson’s subpools or 
Thurstone’s attempt to identify such 
subpools with factors. 

After demonstrating the falsity of 
the idea that a person is a “trinity 
of intellect, will and emotion,” Thorndike 
goes on to show how foolish it is to ascribe 
simple unitary entities to such verbal 
phrases as “intelligence,”’ ‘mechanical 
ability,” “‘linguistic ability,” ‘business 
ability,” “leadership,” and “criminol- 
ogy.” Nevertheless, he himself cannot 
give up this ancient error with respect 
to the concept of intelligence, for he 
says, “In the case of certain features 
of intelligence, there is some possibility 
that a simple cause may operate” 
(page 52). From there on in the volume, 
the limitation “certain features of” tends 
to be lost sight of. 

In his exposition, Thorndike leans 
heavily on contrary to fact conditions and 
hypothetical samplings. Sometimes these 
appear to be drawn unconsciously to 
favor a certain point of view. For 
example, 


The causation of specially high degrees of 
ability is, like everything else in human 
individual differences, the action of certain 
events or conditions upon the genes. If all 
fertilized ova were subjected to just the same 
series of events, the men who developed from 
these ova would still differ in their abilities to 
remember, think, sing, draw, jump, govern, 
make money or whatever else (page 60). 


Such statements are half-truths. In a 
book devoted to the social order, the 
danger of confusion is obvious. There 
can be social orders that obliterate 
differences in the ability to make money, 
since the ability to make money can only 
be judged from its making. This state- 
ment could be turned around to read: 
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“If all fertilized ova were exactly the 
same, different events would lead to men 
differing in all these abilities.” The 
limiting factors for some of these abilities 
are not genetic, but conditioned by man’s 
social traditions and practices. Thorn- 
dike himself uses this illustration: “Gen- 
eral intelligence and singing are cases 
where training is weak as a cause of very 
high abilities. Ability in diagnosing 
diseases and ability in translating Indian 
languages are cases where it is relatively 
strong” (page 61). Since diagnosing 
and translating abilities are saturated 
with intelligence, it follows that train- 
ing may have its effect upon intelligence. 

Even Thorndike’s grand conclusion on 
the influence of environment: “And, 
after all, man’s genes made the environ- 
ment which now fashions him” (page 
305) could be turned about thus: And 
at first there were no genes, but only 
environment; the environment made 
them. Very likely neither the author 
nor the reviewer would attempt an 
answer to the further questions, How? 
and Out of what? 

Occasionally Thorndike steps out of 
his rdle as a psychologist, bringing law 
to the lawyer and sociology to the social 
worker. This indeed is a part of the 
book’s charm. Thus millions of business 
men, for whom fashions (whether in 
hats, cars, houses, or war materials) are 
a source of profit, will be astonished to 
hear from their psychological friend 
“that fashions are a bad habit upsetting 
the industry and trade, a cause of 
incessant misery to the poor, a vulgar 
device by which the rich can buy a 
spurious approval for good taste, when 
they really lack it”’ (page 220). 

Thorndike at various points bases 
social pronouncements on psychological 
materials that appear irrelevant. Possi- 
bly he provides psychological backing for 
his own beliefs with respect to economics, 
business, and politics. That these beliefs 
are shared by millions of worthy citizens 
does not enhance their validity in a 
social science. He says: 


The popular objection to the high salaries 
of business executives thus seems extremely 
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short-sighted and perverse. If any class of 
business men earns more than it receives, it ig 
probably the class of high executives of great 
corporations, if they are the ablest men 
available (page 95). 

Such a proposition carried to extremes, 
for example, in the monopolistic control 
of a great discovery, would lead to mis- 
fortune. It is dubious when presented 
side by side with the statement of the 
able lawyer whom Thorndike quotes as 
follows: “I expect to receive $1,000 a 
day, and by a day I mean each day of 
the year, not each day that I work” 
(page 85). Only a rabid Thorndikian 
would hold that the solution can ever be 
found in the genes, or in bonds (psycho- 
logical), or in the sainted normal curve. 

Throughout Thorndike’s treatment of 
wants, satisfactions, and individual differ- 
ences, there will be found a heavy reliance 
upon various published works. In these 
days of crisis, with special attention to 
resurgent youth, one worries all over 
again about Thorndike’s data, gleaned in 
1937, indicating that young recipients 
of relief would demand on the average 
the sum of $1,500,000 to have one ear 
cut off, $75,000 to become entirely bald, 
$50 to get thoroughly drunk, and $5 to 
spit on a crucifix! 

At times Thorndike appears guilty of 
pinning his faith to a single case, ignoring 
the full weight of social science and 
human experience. He says: 

If a child born in a decent respectable family 
has a specially strong tendency to suck its 
thumb or bite its nails, quarrel and fight, 
appropriate the possessions of others, demand 
notice and approval, or the like, the family 
provides contrary training, with as much 
wisdom and skill as it has. Such home 
training to correct bad tendencies in the 
very young is often ineffective. A psychol- 
ogist noted for his faith in training, as opposed 
to the genes, had great difficulty in curing his 
child of such tendencies! If the home training 


is impotent to weaken such tendencies, we 
must be somewhat suspicious of its power to 
strengthen tendencies to be intelligent, to be 
moral, to love music, etc. (page 318). 


Has home training really been impotent 
regarding such tendencies? 


There are 
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studies showing that sound training can 
have marked and durable effects in 
these areas—the gene-opposed psycho- 
logist (long since a business man) to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

To the reviewer, Thorndike’s most 
trying habit is his constant opposition 
of man, the knowing, productive indi- 
vidual, to man as a social creature. He 
thinks that man (that is, the upper p per 
cent of mankind) is by nature good, oe 
that his laws, traditions, and political 
institutions have often been bad. Any- 
thing that man does through government, 
Thorndike views with suspicion. This 
juxtaposition occasionally leads to plaus- 
ible statements that will not bear 
inspection. For example, 

Man’s gain from the extermination of yellow 
fever and malarial mosquitoes . . . from 
preventive inoculations against smallpox and 
typhoid, from the inspection and treatment 
of water supplies ... probably far out- 
weighs his gain from all the activities of his 
elected political representatives for the past 
twenty-five years (page 407). 

It does not occur to him that appropriate 
laws, carried out by effective admin- 
istrators, may set up government research 
bureaus for the study of disease, thus 
adding to such boons; or that, on the 
other hand, a “political representative” 
may choose to plunge his people into war, 
thus inflicting untold damages. 

Similarly, in playing up the biological 
forces against the social, Thorndike says: 
If by some biological catastrophe the next two 
or three generations had nobody above 85 
I. Q. (which is somewhat below the average 
present intellect), radios, telegraphs and 
telephones would go dead, our power houses 
would be wrecked, trains would be at a 
standstill, typhus, cholera, and dysentery 
would sweep over the world, steamships 
would sink or corrode into junk, nations 
would disintegrate, most of mathematics, 
science, law, and government would vanish 
(page 440). 

This is almost a one-sentence description 
of Europe in 1941, and thus far nobody 
has done anything to anybody’s genes. 
The changed forces are in the social 
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order; they deaden radios, demolish 
powerhouses, and sink children-laden 
steamships. On the same page one reads: 


Persons who could be useful and happy 
picking up sticks, throwing stones at crows, 
chopping wood, and wielding a sickle in a 
village community six centuries ago may be 
dangerous and wretched in a modern factory 
or on a modern farm (page 440). 


Perhaps so; and equally wretched would 
be the scholastics of medieval days. 

At this point the reviewer, having 
read a thousand pages, has reported on 
less than five hundred. The suppressed 
half of this review would simply be more 
of the same. As a final example, the 
reader is referred to page 698, where he 
will find this statement: 


Knowledge and ideas are now free goods 
beyond what any man three thousand years 
ago could have dreamed. At trifling cost a 
man may possess almost limitless beauty in 
literature and music. This may sound 
priggish, but it is true. Why then make so 
much fuss about who owns the land and 
buildings, the ships and mines, the rails and 
cables? Why not make material goods so 
cheap that any man can own all that it is 
desirable he should own? Why not reward 
productivity and prudence and _ punish 
predacity and folly? 


The answer is that by 1941 we have 
learned that economic ownership goes 
hand in hand with the control of aesthetic 
and ethical values. The same political 
authority that controls wealth will answer 
the question, Music for whom and at 
what price? Is a Polish Paderewski 
happy today in his music? In any 
society, the happy man cannot only 
read and listen; he must work. In a 
democracy such rights, while not equal 
or universal, are prevalent and in the 
social bond. 

It would be unfair to maintain that 
such quotations do justice to this great 
volume. The whole book is filled with 
pithy statements whose validity no one 
could question, and whose usefulness 
for persons in the social studies is 
unquestionably high. 
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In 1925, Thorndike’s volume would 
have been a nutritious diet for the peace- 
ful, prosperous, optimistic, rugged indi- 
vidualist; in 1930, it would have seemed 
unconvincing, and somewhat patronizing 
toward the multitude of good persons out 
of work; in 1941, it is simply nostalgic. 
Give Thorndike a good gene and a good 
income, and the best of all possible 
worlds is in the making. 

One is left, however, with a solid 
respect for the author. Thorndike him- 
self is a fine citizen of the superior world 
he envisages; he is good genes, good 
training, and good man, all in one. He 
shines forth from every page. If the 
times are out of joint, the fault is not his. 

GeorceE D. Srorparp 
University of Iowa 


Placement Services 


“PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE ON 
PLACEMENT SERVICES IN COLLEGES AND 
UniversitiEs”’, edited by T. R. Sarbin. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Center for 
Continuation Study, University of 
Minnesota, 1940. vil + 52 pp. (Mim- 
eographed.) 


This mimeographed bulletin of 52 
pages was organized from the stenographic 
notes covering the six sessions of the 
Institute on Placement Services in Col- 
leges and Universities held at _ the 
University of Minnesota in November, 
1939. The topics for discussion were 
those listed by prospective participants 
who had been sent a 73—page syllabus and 
its 23—page supplement covering possible 
areas of consideration. The sessions 
were given over to the following topics: 
recruitment in private employment, 
recruitment in public employment, train- 
ing for employment in school, induction 
of college graduates into business and 
industry, qualifications and duties of the 
recruiting officer, and college placement 
procedures. In addition to reviews of 
the discussions, the report contains lists 
of questions which were raised in each 
session. 

This report, including a bibliography of 
81 items, will be of interest to all persons 
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interested in the placement of college 

graduates. The field of teacher placement 

was not considered in the discussions. 
Eart W. AnDERSON 
Ohio State University 


A Report of Experts 


GrapuaTE Mepicat Epucation: Report 
OF THE COMMISSION ON GRADUATE 
Mepicat Epucation, 1940, by Willard 
C. Rappleye, Chairman; Robin C. 
Buerki, Director of Study. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. 


3°94 PP- 


This report represents the conscientious 
efforts of a group of twenty representa- 
tive experts in the field of medical 
education. The commission was created 
by the Advisory Board for Medical 
Specialties in 1937, a body representing 
the various boards dealing with medical 
specialties. These specialty boards, it 
should be stated, have been created by 
several national medical organizations 
and societies with a view to establishing 
adequate standards for qualifying phy- 
sicians desiring to become specialists. 
None of the boards has legal status. 

In 1932 a report was issued by an 
earlier commission on medical education 
which dealt primarily with undergraduate 
medical education and which devoted 
only a single chapter to postgraduate 
education. Since then great strides have 
been made in advanced fields, and many 
problems have arisen of an educational 
nature amply justifying at this time a 
special report devoted to the specialties. 
The report, therefore, as stated in the 
Foreword, may be considered a com- 
panion book and complement to the 
earlier report. 

The volume is arranged under four 
chief headings: Internship, Residency, 
Postgraduate Medical Education, and 
Specialty Boards. A supplementary chap- 
ter is written by Willard C. Rappleye on 
postgraduate medical education in Great 
Britain. In an appendix is a collection 
of tables presenting data of value to 
medical educators. A comprehensive 
summary appears as the first chapter, a 
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commendable feature which enhances the 
value of the report for reference purposes. 

The internship is stressed as an 
educational opportunity to continue and 
to complete the basic preparation of the 
student for the practice of medicine. 

It should furnish a sound foundation 

for the approximately one-third of the 

students who plan to enter the specialties. 

The content of the intern-year program 

is analyzed, and especial emphasis is 

directed to the relatively few departments 
important for the general practitioner; 
namely, general medicine, pediatrics, 
surgical diagnosis, minor surgery, and 
obstetrics. Other points emphasized as 
of fundamental importance in the training 
of interns are an appreciation of the 
patient as an entity rather than as 
a pathologic specimen; the outpatient 
service as a valuable training center; the 
care and management of chronic diseases, 
especially those of old age; the importance 
of preventive medicine, public health, 
mental hygiene, and laboratory diagnosis. 

The joint responsibility of the hospital 

staff and the medical school in the 

training of interns is repeatedly stressed. 

It is significant that in the 1932 report 

already referred to practically no dis- 
cussion of the residency period appeared. 
In fact, the word does not appear in the 
index. In the present report 70 pages, 
replete with pertinent facts and dis- 
cussion, are devoted to it. The following 
four sentences from the summary of the 
report are sufficient to indicate the 
present status and purposes of this 
significant period. 

1.The residency should be the most satis- 
factory method of graduate training for 
specialized fields of practice. 

. The residency should be organized as a real 
educational experience provided by qualified 
teachers who are willing to assume respon- 
sibility for adequate instruction. 

. The residency should provide preparation in 
the sciences basic to the specialty as well as 
sufficient clinical experience, under super- 
vision, to ensure real competence. 

. The residency should be a joint respon- 
sibility of medical schools and of those 
hospitals able to provide residencies of a 
satisfactory educational character. 
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Under postgraduate medical education 
are presented data having to do with the 
physician’s problem of keeping abreast 
of his own field, as distin siched from 
the problem of preparing Eemoeif for a 
new field—this forter is defined in the 
report as the function of graduate 
medical education. 

Naturally this field falls into two 
divisions, the one having to do with the 
continuing education of the general 
physician, the other with the continuing 
education of the specialist. Because of 
the rapid progress in such areas of 
information, the instruction should be 
conducted only by exceptionally well- 
qualified persons. At present, in all 
states there are many existing agencies 
interested and active in developing pro- 
grams for advanced study. Adequate 
correlation of the work of such agencies 
is needed, however. 

The pertinent statement is made in 
this section of the report that “courses 
for the general practitioner should be so 
organized that they cover his entire field 
of practice each four or five years. For 
specialists this period can and should be 
materially shorter.” 

Specialty boards have been created 
largely by recognized national associa- 
tions of specialists to establish standards 
and to qualify individuals to practice 
the several specialties. There are now 
thirteen such boards. Most of them 
have come into existence in recent years, 
though the first one was created in 
cchdidinaiae in 1915. In general the 
organization of all have followed closely 
the procedure inaugurated by oph- 
thalmology. On the whole gratifying 
progress has been made. In some of the 
specialties the problems are such that 
much study and time will be necessary 
to complete the program satisfactorily. 
This is especially true of general medicine 
and surgery. At the present time more 
than fourteen thousand specialists have 
been certified by the several examining 
specialty boards. 

One serious omission seems to have 
been made in this report. In the con- 
sideration of any advanced educational 
program so dependent as medicine on 
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research, adequate emphasis should be 
devoted to a research program designed 
to prepare physicians not only to appre- 
ciate original investigation but actually to 
take part in it. Very few references 
to research appear. An entire chapter 
devoted to the place of research in a 
graduate educational program would 
seem warranted. 
D. J. Davis 
College of Medicine, 
University of Illinois 


Vitally Important 


CoLLeGE PLANs For RETIREMENT INCOME, 
by Rainard B. Robbins. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. 253 


pp. $2.75. 


Mr. Robbins has made an exceedingly 
valuable contribution in this volume. 
The matter of retirement is vital to every 
employee of a college or university, 
whether as a member of the faculty or as 
an employee in other service and the 
author discusses the many phases involved 
both clearly and convincingly. 

In Part I, the status of college plans 
for retirement incomes is set forth. 
After explaining details of various types 
of retirement plans, he describes the 
retirement plans of a considerable number 
of particular institutions. These detailed 
provisions will be of significant value to 
college officials in planning retirement 
systems or in making revisions of existing 
schemes. In Part II, there is a review of 
the growth of these plans and a discussion 
of desirable provisions. In this part the 
author has devoted considerable attention 
to the Social Security Act and the attitude 
taken toward it by college officials. 
This should be quite provocative of 
thought on the part of administrative 
officers of colleges and universities. The 
Appendix contains a definite synoptic 
schedule of teachers’ insurance and 
annuity-association plans that will help 
the reader in making a rapid review of 
retirement plans in effect. 

While this book may seem to be of 
greatest value to boards of trustees and 
administrative officials, it is of great 
worth to any staff or other employees in 
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colleges or universities, or to any persons 
considering employment in them. 
CHar_es C, McCracken 
Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education 


Supply and Demand in 
Teaching 
LOGAN WILSON 


[Continued from page 96] 


they only add to the individual’s 
difficulties by merely prolonging and 
adding to the expense of training, so 
that general examinations coming late 
in the educational process are seldom 
highly effective as eliminative pro- 
cedures. Raising fees and lengthening 
the time requirement penalizes those 
of limited means by placing a pre- 
mium upon wealth, and thus indirectly 
is contrary to universalistic standards 
of competency. Aside from examina- 
tions and other forms of limitation in 
the selection of graduate students, a 
strict mumerus clausus such as is 
applied in certain of the Ecoles of 
France may aim at the production of 
an intellectual élite in the end, but be 
completely democratic in administra- 
tion. Democratic ideology is, on the 
whole, antithetical to such a scheme, 
and in America it is only where a 
profession is in almost complete con- 
trol; for example, the American 
Medical Association, that it can 
enforce such practices, and even then 
they have to be rationalized to har- 
monize with the prevalent sentiments 
for equality of opportunity. None- 
theless, educators are going to find it 
increasingly imperative either to 


expand the market for academic work 
or else raise the qualifications for 
entry into the profession. 

[Vol. XII, No. 2] 




















